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THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST 
Vincent Cronin. The true story of Matthew 
Ricci, the adventurous, dedicated Jesuit priest 
who first brought the message of Christianity 
to fabled China of the 16th century. 

(Orig. $4.50) Now only 85¢ 


EXISTENCE AND THE EXISTENT 
Jacques Maritain. What is existentialism? 
What are its philosophical antecedents? The 
Catholic view of existentialism is examined in 
the light of Thomist thought by one of the 
world’s leading philosophers. The only Cath- 
olic paperback on the subject. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas; translated and with 
introduction and notes by Charles J. O'Neil. 
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HOW CHRISTIAN ARE CATHOLIC COLLEGES? 
EDITOR: 


Joseph J. Blaney’s “How Christian Is the Catholic 
College?” (January) is a thoughtful, constructive 
piece that should have been written a decade ago. 
Unfortunately it may provoke more heat than light 
but as we Catholics are able to examine the faults 
of others, we should be capable of passing judgment 
on the net worth of our own vital institutions. 

As one who has been in Catholic Action work for 
a generation, the thought has often occurred to me 
—what happens to the thousands of Catholic young 
men who pass through the portals of great Catholic 
universities each year? In the aggregate their impact 
upon our civilization as a positive force for Chris- 
tianity has been rather mild . .. in too many in- 
stances their Catholic educators have been too eager 
to ape the secularists. 

Not so long ago, I listened to two priests who were 
teachers in a large Catholic university and certainly 
1 could not distinguish their thought and language 
from that of any Harvard or Princeton savant. 
What makes Mr. Blaney’s article so painfully true 
is that the average Catholic college graduate seems to 
regard the Catholic Action man as some sort of freak 
crusader. “What do you get out of it?” has been 
their attitude. Bishop Sheen gave the answer in a 
TV talk when he said we have almost everything but 
zeal, and that is another word for Catholic Action 
in a secular world. We have the intellectuals al] 
right but I pray God to send us a few John Vianneys 
or one St. Francis or another Monsignor Thomas J. 
McMahon. 

Theodore McDonald 
New York, N. ¥. 


Ed.: I wonder if a college can supply what was 
lacking at home. If the fires of zeal are not lighted at 
home, can they be lighted anywhere? As to the 
priests of secular thought and language, I don’t 
think a Hahvahd accent would snuff out zeal. What- 
ever the reason, it is a fact that our college gradu- 
ates have a “mild” impact on our civilization. 


EDITOR: 


... 1 believe that Mr. Blaney has been blind- 
ed by undergraduate failure to support Cath- 
olic social action on campus and therefore is 
unable to take a long-range view of the situa- 
tion. Needless to say, being a recent graduate 
himself, he cannot see his fellow-students ten 
or twenty years hence. Yet the accomplish- 
ments of Catholic college graduates of the 
1940’s can be evaluated at least partially. They 
have shown a tremendous improvement over 
previous decades. More and more Catholics 
have entered the service fields. Moreover, at- 
tempts to estimate the depth of student religion 
by externals is unrealistic. Student attitudes to 
the intellectual life are cynical and blasé but 
change when the students no longer feel they 
must follow the crowd. So too after gradua- 
tion they dip into the spiritual treasures they 
acquired in academic life. 

Furthermore, Mr. Blaney has missed an im- 
portant point in the “Ellis crusade.” Msgr. 
Ellis does not minimize spirituality. More 
knowledge of truth leads to greater spirituality. 
The most permanent faith is based on intel- 
lectual conviction. 


Mary Heery 


Chestnut Hill College. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR: 


Mr. Blaney has the intellectual and the su- 
pernatural orders confused. His approach is 
familiar: you have to relate knowledge to our 
supernatural end and final destiny, else that 


knowledge is useless. How is this “Christian 
view” of reality to be integrated with physics? 
Modern scientific knowledge, to the extent that 
it is mathematically organized and selective in 
its data, is constructural knowledge, having 
no direct relation to any important principle 
and conclusion in theology and philosophy. 
Modern science is simply a different kind of 
knowledge from theology. 

Also difficulties arise from integrating the 
historic stream of events with theological and 
philosophical principles. The ultimate mean- 
ing of events is intelligible only within the 
scheme of Providence which is known only to 
God and the blessed who see God. An effort 
to theologize history would be an intellectual 
construction which, precisely because of its 
constructural nature, would fail to give the real 
significance of events. If it is objected that we 
have the help of Revelation, the reply is that 
revealed data that are historically relevant do 
not seem to have as a purpose the explanation 
of the Industrial Revolution, for instance. . 
Where integration of the intellectual and the 


supernatural needs to be done and where it 
can be done, it is a work of the intelligence 
rather than a spiritual exercise. 

Mrs. Josephine M. Fay 


Mercy College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


EDITOR: 


I have followed with priestly interest the 
articles written by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis on 
the problem of Catholics and intellectualism in 
Thought and America. Your article by Joseph 
J. Blaney was an expression of a fundamental 
need for our Catholic colleges. Coming from a 
qualified layman, the article showed the touch 
of what Christ means by “intellectualism” and 
what Christ means when He says: “Seek ye 
first ...” I am certain that Msgr. Ellis and all 
Catholic educators are as deeply concerned 
about this problem of holiness as is Mr. Blaney. 
And they should feel proud that a Joseph 
Blaney can go to the heart of the matter and 
offer suggestions toward improving the situa- 
tion. This is the true “intellectualism” that all 
priests postulate, an expression of the whole 
Mystical Body, priests and lay-people, work- 
ing together for the glory of Christ. More 
power to men like Joseph Blaney. 

Rev. Alcuin Schutkovske, O.F.M.Cap. 
Appleton, Wis. 


EDITOR: 


. . The editorial and Joseph J. Blaney’s 
article were the most interesting pieces of writ- 
ing which I have had the pleasure of reading 
so far this year.” 

Robert J. Mitchell 
St. Mary's College, 
Winona, Minn. 


FATHER FINLEY’S CONVERSATIONAL TONE 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations and hosannah in excelsis on 
the appointment of Father Finley as movie-TV 
critic for THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. It is rare to 
find a critic whose critiques are as deliciously 
caustic and biting and at the same time so 
droll and humorous. I find them very enter- 
taining reading, perhaps because of his effec- 
tive use of theatrical jargon which I find lends 
a conversational tone to his reviews. I admire 
also his courage and honesty in pointing out 
the faults in our movies and in theatrical ad- 
vertising. To Father Finley, then, I say “Perge 
modo!”—keep up the good work! 


Kar! M. Nickel 


St. Charles College, 
Catonsville, Md. 





A Short Lenten List 


The 
WINDOW in the WALL 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


London's “actors’ church,"’ Corpus Christi, is also 
the church of the Covent Garden flower sellers, 
who send their finest blossoms for its feast. 
On this day, for thirty years, Msgr. Knox has 
preached there on the Blessed Sacrament. This 
book contains twenty of these sermons, which 
show him at his very best: delightfully informal, 
but full of wisdom and deep insight. $2.75 


The INNER SEARCH by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


On prayer, asceticism and mysticism. Written for the author's fellow religious, but 
none the less a book for all who love the life of prayer. $3.00 


The SPLENDOR of the CHURCH by Henri de Luboc, S.J. 


Written to give us a new realization of the Church we take so much for granted— 
not as contrasted with other religions, but as it is in itself. $3.50 


ALL or NOTHING by Murray Ballantyne 


A Canadian convert from atheism tells how he discovered the Church, his adventures 
since, and how Our Lady of La Salette converted him a second time. $3.50 


The END of the MODERN WORLD by Romano Guardini 


Modern man, says Guardini, is a displaced person living in a strange universe and 
facing a remarkably grim future. This should be read only by the intelligent and 
gloomy, on whom it has a curiously cheering effect. $2.75 


A RIGHT to be MERRY by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


This Poor Clare's account of her life gives us a precious glimpse of the light-heartedness 
which goes with a vocation to prayer and penance. We think her book would even 
cheer Guardini. $2.75 


Order from any bookstore 
For news of all our new books, articles and reviews on some, extracts from 


others, see Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. The Trumpet comes free and 
postpaid: write to Gloria MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Yes—To Saud, No—To Tito! 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tus matter of receiving foreign visitors is becoming quite a problem. 
A few weeks ago Mayor Wagner of New York City created a minor crisis 
by refusing to welcome the King of Saudi Arabia and by saying the King 
“was not the kind of person we want to greet in New York City.” It re- 
minded Chicagoans of Mayor Big Bill Thompson’s remark that he would 
“punch King George in the nose if he comes over here.” The gold-trimmed 
robes and regal carriage make the King an impressive figure but Mayor 
Wagner was not impressed. King Saud loathes Israel and New York City 
has a large Jewish population. 

President Eisenhower promptly rebuked the Mayor. He told the Press 
at a news conference that he deplores any discourtesy shown to any 
visitor who comes to our shores to help relieve some of the world tension. 
Later he gave the King an unprecedented welcome. He went to the airport, 
gave him the key to the city and rode back with him in an open limousine 
to the White House. 


W:. can’t expect every American to be a Yes man. We don’t expect every 
Senator or Governor or Mayor to jump when the President speaks. Ours 
is a democracy and even public officials have freedom of speech. However, 
that is not the question. The important point is whether or not the Mayor 
had good reason to be discourteous. The President is entitled to respect 
and, to a degree, his guest is our guest. Moreover, he has charge of our 
foreign policy and no individual should attempt to interfere with the 
carrying out of that policy—unless he has a mighty good reason to the 
contrary. The President’s policy aim is to secure the help of foreign 
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dignitaries and officials in the task 
of defeating Communism and secur- 
ing a lasting peace. 

What complicates the problem of 
welcoming foreign notables is the 
aura of good will that traditionally 
surrounds the arrival of the visitor. 
Walter Lippmann (N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune; Jan. 31, 1957) points out 
that the custom of giving great ova- 
tions to distinguished guests arose 
in the palmy days when we used 
to invite to our shores only those 
great men we admired. In their 
honor Broadway became the great 
white way of ticker tape. Nobody 
begrudged the visitors these extrav- 
aganzas because the visitors were 
popular. Now every visitor wants 
to have such a reception and if he 
fails to receive it, he considers him- 
self snubbed. 

I agree with Lippmann that we 
ought to get rid of this notion that 
every new arrival must receive a 
popular ovation. It would be sensi- 
ble to make official visits routine 
and nothing more. 
For there is every 
reason to expect that 
we will have to do 
business with some strange char- 
acters—if we hope to get them to 
help us break the hold of Soviet 
Communism. Yet we cannot give 
them our blessing. 


Walter 
Lippmann 


A: a Press conference, President 
Eisenhower stoutly denied that an 
invitation to a foreign ruler means 
approval of his regime or of his 
behavior. “It means simply that the 
promotion and the development of 
peaceful programs today is the most 
important work of statesmen, and 
that is what we ought to be about.” 
With that no one can quarrel. I 
think, however, that it is regrettable 
that the President put so much 
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warmth into his welcome to Saud 
that he practically approved what 
the King represents. He probably 
wanted to make amends for Mayor 
Wagner’s snub but he did it so en- 
thusiastically that he started a prec- 
edent. Hereafter, visitors may not 
perhaps get a wild ovation in New 
York City but they will expect the 
President to meet them at the air- 
port and ride with them through 
the streets of Washington. It would 
have been better if he had received 
the King in business-like fashion at 
the White House. 

In our efforts to defeat Commu- 
nism, we want to have as many na- 
tions on our side as possible. We 
want a broad coalition. There is 
nothing wrong with accepting the 
help of gangsters if a thug threatens 
to kill you. The important thing is 
to remember not to kid 
into thinking the gangsters are nice 
people. That was our fault in our 
alliance with Russia against Ger- 
many. We would have avoided a 
great many tragedies and heart- 
aches if we had distrusted our help- 
mate. But there’s another question 
we have to ask when we find we are 
in trouble. Who can be a real help? 


ourselves 


0. that score, I think our attitude 
toward Saud and Tito should be 
quite different. We have grounds 
for hoping Saud will help us and 
evidence that Tito has no intention 
whatsoever of being any help. For 
that reason I would say that Mayor 
Wagner’s refusal to welcome Saud 
was_ ill-considered. 
Concern for the Jew- 
ish group in N. Y. 
City is commend- 
able. Every ethnic group in a de- 
mocracy deserves to be heard. It is 
by compromises and concessions to 
the minorities that a democracy 


Ethnic 
Groups 
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proves its worth; you can trust the 
majority to take care of itself. But 
| would judge that Jewish griev- 
ances against Saud are minor mat- 
ters that have to be forgotten if we 
all fix our eyes steadily on the main 
aim of the Presidential invitation— 
the promotion and development of 
a program leading to peace in the 
Middle East. 

What can Saud do for the cause 
of peace in the Middle East? A 
lance at the situation will tell us. 
We are trying to forestall Russian 
control of the Arab lands but most 
\rabs regard the U. S. as partners 
of Britain and France, the hated 
colonial powers. Moreover, the 
Arabs loathe Israel and they know 
that the U. S. (under Truman) was 
chiefly responsible for planting this 
nation in their territories. 

Most Arabs feel too that America 
cares not a whit about furthering 
Arab nationalism and that it would 
not hesitate to carry nuclear war to 
the Middle East. The Russians 
meanwhile are exploiting Arab fear 
and distrust of the U. S. So it is 
obviously a tremendous task to woo 
and win the Arabs. Our best and 
perhaps our only hope is Saudi 
Arabia. King Saud will listen to us, 
which is more than we can expect 
of Egypt, Jordan and Syria. We 
have therefore the best of reasons 
for welcoming the desert monarch. 


Nor so with Tito. Catholics will 
perhaps be charged with permitting 
narrow denominational bias to ob- 
scure their vision of the Yugoslav 
dictator. I do think however that 
it is utterly unrea- 
sonable to expect 
him to do anything 
for us in the fight 
against Communism. We might 
persuade him against merging his 


Pious 


Bias? 
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country with Soviet Russia but that 
would be small comfort. 

A N. Y. Times editorial recently 
said that while visits from foreign 
potentates do not signify approval 
of their regimes they do mean “that 
the makers of our foreign policy be- 
lieve this nation stands to gain from 
the presence of the visitor in this 
country.” What do we stand to gain 
from having Tito with us? What 
can we gain by inviting him here? 
There are weighty reasons to be- 
lieve that doing business with Tito 
would be a great disservice to the 
good cause. 

Tito is an unregenerate, unrecon- 
structed Communist. He is a dedi- 
cated zealot. He is adamant in his 
stand against democracy. It is true 
that he has had occasional tiffs with 
other national Communist leaders 
but these are personal quarrels for 
the most part. He apparently dis- 
likes Chou and Mao Tse-tung just 
now—but wait a few weeks! He has 
his troubles with the men in the 
Kremlin but he has patched them 
up before and will probably patch 
them up again. His brand of Com- 
munism is the national brand which 
he seems to prefer to the Kremlin’s 
international brand but he certainly 
prefers any kind of Communism to 
democracy with its free elections. 
A pitcher can be traded from the 
Giants to the Dodgers and he’s still 
a major-league player. You can 
trade a dictator from the Kremlin to 
Belgrade and yet he will still re- 
main a Communist. 


Tir0 stands in a position to do us 
great harm by preventing the crack- 
up of the Soviet Empire. The revo- 
lution in Hungary, the unrest in 
Poland, the troubles in East Ger- 
many and even in Russia show that 
dissension is spreading through the 
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Soviet orbit. The Soviets are losing 
their grip. Tito, strategically 1lo- 
cated, can arrest this disintegration 
and can help to shore up the totter- 
ing Empire. In fact, he has been 
working like a miner under a land- 
slide to stave off the downfall of 
Communism in the satellites. 

Take for instance his conduct 
with regard to Hungary. He beamed 
good wiil toward the Nagy regime 
when it took over as a national Com- 
munistic movement. It was Com- 
munism without Stalin’s influence 
—Tito hated Stalin. As soon as 
Nagy started talking about free 
elections, however, Tito was excited. 
He would have none of it. As soon 
as the Kadar regime was establish- 
ed, he supported it. There is even 
some suspicion that he may have 
had a hand in the 
“kidnaping” of Nagy 
after his release 
from the Yugoslav- 
ian Embassy. We 
know that he shipped back to Hun- 
gary certain freedom-fighters who 
had escaped from Kadar into Tito- 
land. 

What did he say about the brutal 
Russian intervention in Hungary? 
It was laudable because it saved 
Socialism (Tito’s word for Commu- 
nism). “It is understood that if the 
latter saves Socialism in Hungary, 
then, comrades, we will be able to 
say, although we are against inter- 
vention, that Soviet intervention 
was necessary.” He was against 
Soviet intervention because he did 
not trust Russian troops on his bor- 
der but he felt it was better to have 
Russian troops next to him than 
to have a democratic regime as 
neighbor. His enslaved subjects 
might get wrong notions if they 
could see a democracy enjoying 
freedom right at their own door. 


Who 
Kidnapped 
Nagy? 
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I. is inevitable that Poland will try 
to shake off the chains of the Com- 
munistic regime of Gomulka. It is 
inevitable that Hungary too will 
some day rise again. There will be 
uprisings in the other satellites. 
Will we do business with Tito and 
discourage these oppressed peoples 
by giving the impression we are 
friendly with their enemy? Will we 
aid Tito so that he will be strong 
enough to help crush these revolu- 
tions when they occur? We stand to 
gain nothing by doing business with 
him. We stand to lose our self-re- 
spect and the good will of the mil- 
lions behind the Iron Curtain by in- 
viting a Communist dictator to the 
land of liberty. 

It is being said that American 
policy now supports national Com- 
munism lest a full renunciation of 
Communism invite Russian inter- 
vention. Does that make us nurses 
of Communism? 


THREE ROMES AND KHRUSHCHEYV 


Cuunvorants are intrigued by the 
so-called Last Testament of Czar 
Peter the Great. Romancers say it 
is used as a blueprint for interna- 
tional strategy by the Kremlin today 
even though it was drawn up over 
200 years ago. Historians, however, 
look with a very skeptical eye on 
the supposed document as nothing 
more than pure supposition. 
There are also amateur diplomats 
who view the Soviet Empire as the 
continuation of the Russia of the 
Czars and Czarist Russia in turn as 
the prolongation of old Byzantium. 
Actually, Soviet Communism is any- 
thing but Russian. As Mr. Rood- 
kowsky showed in an article in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, it is a blend of 
nineteenth century German philoso- 
phy, British political economy and 
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some ideas from French Socialism. 
So much for its ideology. Does it 
borrow its international strategy 
from the aggressive designs of the 
Czars? The whole purpose of Rus- 
sian nationalism was radically dif- 
ferent from the goal of Soviet inter- 
nationalism yet there are points of 
resemblance between the plans of 
Czarist Russia and the aggressive 
tactics of Soviet Communism. 

In the column “Topics of the 
Times” (N. Y. Times: Jan. 27th) 
the writer told of “The First Rome,” 
the great Roman Empire which em- 
braced so much territory in Europe 
and which included Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine, parts of Saudi Arabia 
and even parts of North Africa 
which Dulles has described as being 
in the Middle East. 

“The Second Rome” flourished 
after the fall of the Western Em- 


pire. It ruled for a thousand years 
but eventually lost all that “The 
First Rome” had gained in the Mid- 
dle East. Then when Constantinople 
‘formerly Byzantium) fell to the 


Turks, Moscow proclaimed itself 
“The Third Rome.” According to 
the N. Y. Times writer, it was the 
monk Theophilus of Pskov who 
called it “The Third Rome” in the 
sixteenth century. The idea was 
bodied forth by Ivan the Terrible 
who fancied himself heir to the 
Caesars and so called himself Czar. 

Whether Khrushchev has dabbled 
in history, I don’t know. But the 
fact is that history is repeating it- 
self and the Soviet Empire is pene- 
trating the Middle East in an at- 
tempt to regain what “The First 
Rome” won and “The Second 
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Rome” lost. Meanwhile the one and 
only spiritual Rome has outlived 
the two Empires and is looking at 
the approaching dissolution of “The 
Third Rome.” 


Books THAT OuGHT To BE BURNED 


Have you read any good spiritual 
books lately? Good spiritual books 
are food for the mind and spirit and 
without them, the soul becomes 
anemic. Lent is a time to mortify 
the flesh and feed the soul. 

I would like to suggest that you 
become “a book burner.” Burn up 
all the old spiritual reading books 
you can find—except a few classics 
like John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa. It seems to me that Satan 
kills more interest in spirituality 
through stale, flat and dry spiritual 
books than through the most lus- 
cious temptations. Old _ soldiers 
never die and old spiritual books 
live on to plague us. The life of the 
spirit is ever-new, fresh and vitaliz- 
ing but the old books make it seem 
dull and dolorous. 

The trouble is that the old books 
have an old style. The words are 
often pompous and archaic. Life 
has gone out of the words and they 
clutter up the text. My pet gripe is 
the word “vouchsafe.” Outside of 
spiritual books, we never find it ex- 
cept in musty attics. Words like 
this tend to convince the reader that 
religion is worn-out, fusty and gone 
to seed. If you happen to pick up 
one of these old books during 
Lent, reverently burn it and turn 
to the nearest volume of Monsignor 
Knox. 





How Christian Can We Make 
Catholic Colleges? 


by GERARD A. SCHNEIDER 


Tue controversy over American 
Catholics and the intellectual life 
represents a debate that is of vital 
interest to all farsighted Catholics, 
and Joseph J. Blaney’s contribution 
(Jan., 1957) is greatly to be re- 
spected since it has shifted the argu- 
ment into a really essential sphere. 
In stressing the primacy of the spir- 
itual over the merely intellectual, 
he has highlighted a truly valid 


problem and has opened up new 
areas of speculation. However, his 
position—trather, his “solution”—is 
open to several objections. It is 
with these objections that I would 
like to deal, hoping with Goethe 
that I am not merely adding an- 


other stone to the cairn under 
which the actual resolution has 
been buried. 

Before proceeding to present 
these objections, it might be help- 
ful to give a brief restatement of 
Mr. Blaney’s views on this Catholic 
scholar-controversy. He, and cor- 
rectly, maintains that the true 
problem is one of making Catholic 
students spiritual rather than pre- 
dominantly intellectual. Being an 
historian, he feels that this can best 
be achieved by reorganizing our 
curricula so that historical material 
will be thoroughly integrated with 
the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, thereby giving the student 


a grasp of the past that will be dis- 
tinguishably different from that 
presented in any secular institution 
of higher learning. This, he holds, 
will solve the problem of making 
Catholic colleges Christian. 


Tue first objection to be raised is 
that this approach is too limited 
since it puts so much stress upon 
history as a means of achieving a 
vital and Christian integration of 
knowledge, wholeheartedly grant- 
ing that such a living and spiritual 
integration is certainly desirable. 
What is needed, however, is a more 
thorough-going revision of our cur- 
ricula so as to make them com- 
pletely—and not only partially— 
Catholic. Mr. Blaney is correct in 
insisting that our Catholic colleges 
must present a program of studies 





Sparked by Joseph J. Blaney’s provocative 
article, “How Christian is the Catholic Col- 
lege?” in our January issue, Gerard A. 
Schneider issues a ringing challenge to the 
Catholic professor and student to come to 
grips with the basic defect in our system of 
education. He advocates a distinct break 
with secular methods and a radical reorgani 
zation of our curricula. Our real problem. 
says Mr. Schneider, is neither social nor 
intellectual but one of bringing individuals 
to live their Catholic faith. Mr. Schneider. 
a student of philosophy, plans to study for 
his M.A. and Ph.D. in Latin with minor in 
Greek in preparation for a teaching position 
in classical languages. 
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that is no mere aping of that found 
in the secular institutions: at every 
point our education must be per- 
vaded with a heady Catholicism, 
making it such that one of our stu- 
dents will always be recognizable 
by his unique attitude toward all 
things of the mind. Indeed, Msgr. 
Guardini has said that a Catholic 
must be so different as to be some- 
what conspicuous even in the way 
he climbs a tree! 

Thus, even granting the tremen- 
dous role that a grasp of history 
plays in understanding anything 
and granting the undeniable impor- 
tance of a Christian integration of 
history and belief, a second objec- 
tion must be stated: namely, Mr. 
Blaney’s program is not radical 
enough for the Catholic who 
aspires to be an educated Catholic. 
Rather than immediately proceed- 
ing to an outline of what kind of 
radical revision of our curricula 
should be espoused, it will be of 
profit to speak of the Catholic as a 
radical. 


M sen. GUARDINI’S statement re- 
ferred to above gives us some ink- 
ling of how radically different the 
Catholic should be. In America, 
however, such nonconformism on 
the part of Catholics qua Catholics 
has not been in evidence. We have 
tended to be influenced by America 
rather than to influence America. 
As Catholics, not only have we got 
a rich contribution for society, but 
we have a divine injunction to give 
of it freely to others so as to fructi- 
fy their lives and - contributions. 
Christ has told us that we are to 
be a ferment wherever we live; we 
are to be the “salt of the earth,” 
always mindful of the curse pro- 
nounced upon the salt that has lost 
its savor. We are a chosen race, a 
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race more thoroughly set apart and 
more absolutely destined for great 
things than even that of the Jews; 
indeed, as the Prophets would say, 
we are a “remnant” of that very 
Jewish race and, hence, more select. 
Forsooth, we have all been set apart, 
commissioned, and sent out “as an 
army in battle array” to win the 
world for Christ. 

The fact that in America Cath- 
olics have been too greatly assimi- 
lated instead of disturbing others 
is something understandable to 
anyone familiar with our history in 
this country. And, even in the 
story of our American odyssey indi- 
vidual Ca’holics have made blun- 
ders; yet, we are at present no 
longer in an unfavorable position. 
Those of us who doubt the validity 
of these propositions would do well 
to read the late Theodore May- 
nard’s The Catholic Church and the 
American Idea. We no longer have 
legitimate excuse for not being true 
to our providential role as Catholic 
radicals. And, if we are not quite 
sure as to what constitutes a rad- 
ical, we have but to consult the 
word’s etymology to discover that 
it refers to a basic difference—a 
difference inherent in the very roots 
of a person. Naturally, it follows 
that if the roots are to be different, 
then the stalk and the flowers must 
also be of a cast decidedly different 
from anything else. That is, the dif- 
ference in our fundamental and 
basic propositions must of neces- 
sity generate unique conclusions 
and, consequently, actions. 


Tavs, as Mr. Blaney has said, 
Catholic higher education must be 
different from that found in the 
secular colleges and universities. I 
would amend this slightly to read, 
our education must be essentially 
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different; otherwise, we are not that 
ferment, that salt, that Christ de- 
sires us to be. We must reorganize 
our curricula, not as Mr. Blaney 
suggests, but from the very roots 
upward. We must make them thor- 
oughly different. 

Such a radical reorganization can 
be accomplished by no mere inte- 
gration of our great Catholic herit- 
age into our present courses; what 
we need is to build our courses 
themselves around our traditions. 
And, it should be remembered that 
these traditions include all that is 
really Jewish, since “spiritually we 
are Semites.” 


ie is notorious that Catholics do 
not read the Bible. Let us, then, 
build all our education around it, 
giving our intellectual training a 
uniquely Catholic flavor that will 
everywhere be conspicuous. Our 
literature classes should draw their 
illustrations from the rich mine of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Our history 
classes should be based upon the 
observation so frequently made evi- 
dent in the Old Testament, that 
men make events but God alone 
makes history. Let our rhetoric 
courses draw upon the Bible for ex- 
amples of how divinely inspired 
men speak. Let our biology lectures 
do a little of the biologizing that St. 
Augustine does in his De Doctrina 
Christiana (Lib. ii, cap. 16). 

The mention of St. Augustine in- 
troduces us to the second sphere of 
our heritage around which our edu- 
cation must be constructed: we 
must devote our time to the Patristic 
writings, which are so close to the 
Bible. These are the sources for all 
that Catholics write and think today 
even if they do not know it. Yet, 
we make the mistake of almost al- 
ways studying works based upon 
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these, never studying the original 
sources; and these sources, the 
Patristics, are in turn based direct- 
ly upon the Bible. 


S:. AUGUSTINE himself in the De 
Doctrina Christiana, a sort of Chris- 
tian counterpart to Cicero’s Orator, 
insists that the Christian teacher 
will essentially teach only the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, and this for the 
purpose of building up love. But, 
the Saint adds, he will always avail 
himself of the lore of the pagan, 
being like Moses who “was well 
trained in all the learning of the 
Egyptians” (Acts vii: 22, quoted by 
St. Augustine in Lib. ii, cap. 40). 

So, our students also will draw 
upon all learning that is secular or 
even profane, for the Christian un- 
derstands “that wherever truth 
may be found, it belongs to his Mas- 
ter” (De Doc. Christ., Lib. ii, cap. 
18). And, to aid us in properly in- 
terpreting and utilizing this knowl- 
edge, we shall draw upon a third 
area of our Catholic heritage, Papal 
Encyclicals — especially those that 
are most contemporary. 


Ovx reorganized curricula will then 
be constructed upon the Bible, the 
Church Fathers, and the Encycli- 


cals. But, this is not all that we 
shall study; this will be, rather, a 
foundation upon which the student 
will establish whatever else he 
learns the rest of his life. The first 
two years of college could be given 
over to this threefold study; the re- 
maining two years could then be 
spent in building secular knowledge 
around this structure. Once the 
student has devoted two years to the 
acquisition of this foundation of 
Christian lore, he can then enrich it 
with whatever all other branches of 
study have to offer. 
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A student who has undergone 
such intellectual and spiritual train- 
ing would then come up to Msgr. 
Guardini’s norm for radical Cath- 
olic difference. His education will 
have rendered him unique in our so- 
ciety; no longer, as Mr. Blaney 
rightly laments, would he resemble 
almost to every detail the products 
of the secular colleges. 

The third objection to be raised 
against Mr. Blaney’s position is 
that, in attempting to take the 
stress off the intellectual and put it 
on the spiritual, he has himself been 
too intellectual in approach. His 
method of integration on historical 
lines is a solution proffered from 
the camp of the intellectuals them- 
selves. Mr. Blaney’s is what might 
be called the Thomistic approach 
as it usually appears today, putting 
too much emphasis upon reason. 

As a matter of fact, the entire 
Catholic/intellectual-controversy is 
an example of this overstressing of 
the intellect (i. e., the reason). (The 
present author is fully cognizant of 
the highly technical philosophical 
definitions of “reason” and “intel- 
lect” as referring to two distinct 
capacities, a distinction recognized 
by some Scholastics, by Kant, by 
Carlyle, and by Emerson; but, he 
has thought it best to use these 
words in their commonly accepted 
meanings as referring, more or less, 
to about the same “faculty.”) It is 
necessary, then, to discover what 
must be stressed—granting that it 
is not the intellect-—-if our Catholic 
college students are really to be spir- 
itual. However, before I can pre- 
sent what I see as the true solution, 
it will be best first to outline some 
reasons for rejecting too great a 
stress upon man’s intellect and to 
attempt some explanation of this 
undue stress. 
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Tris fallacy of stressing the intel- 
lectual presumes that this is man’s 
sublimest faculty and that training 
in this area will result in the forma- 
tion of the full man. In actuality, 
at least three major areas of activ- 
ity can be found in man: the cogni- 
tive, the affective, and the conative. 
Therefore, to train only the cogni- 
tive, or intellectual, or rational, 
produces an inhuman creature since 
he is only part of aman. This mon- 
ster, the intellectual man, cannot 
understand human beings; he can- 
not appreciate the difficulties that 
face them; he cannot sympathize 
with their problems. In short, he is 
alienated from men; and, since (as 
Thomas Merton has said) “No man 
is an island,” he is not a man in the 
true sense. 

Moreover, his position is ridicu- 
lous. Reason can only function if 
it has first been provided with some 
basic body of facts which of itself 
it cannot demonstrate or prove— 
such as first principles; the exist- 
ence of a real, extra-mental world; 
the validity of sense knowledge. 
No man, therefore, is more irra- 
tional than the complete rationalist 
—for that part of a man which he 
is, is a part that cannot function 
unless it has first been supplied 
with certain data of experience that 
are outside its own area of perceiv- 
ing. Before a man can use his intel- 
lect, he must first submit it to those 
truths that are grasped by intuition 
or the like. Seeing this, Pascal has 
said: “There is nothing so conform- 
able to reason as this disavowal of 
reason” (Pensées, No, 272, Every- 
man’s Edition). 

This overstressing of reason is 
fatal to the Catholic, since he must 
affirm that reason by itself can 
never convince a man of the truth 
of the Catholic Faith. To again 
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quote Pascal, “Submission is the 
use of reason in which consists true 
Christianity” (ibid., No. 269). 

Educationally speaking, the ra- 
tionalist has entirely put himself 
outside of appreciating some of the 
profoundest things of life, for he 
has stifled his affective faculties. 
He cannot really understand poetry, 
literature, music, art; for all these 
contain some elements that com- 
pletely escape a purely intellectual 
analysis. They are predominantly 
spiritual in character and can only 
be appreciated as such. 

Moreover, when a Catholic col- 
lege stresses reason to too great an 
extent, it is producing students who 
are incapable of appreciating the 
higher forms of prayer — which, 
writers on the spiritual life are in- 
sisting, are more normal, natural, 
and important than we have been 


led to believe (cf. Jacques and 
Raissa Maritain, Prayer and Intel- 
ligence; D. von Hildebrand, Trans- 
formation in Christ; Thomas Mer- 
ton, Ascent to Truth; or any of the 
works of Garrigou-Lagrange). We 
are producing students blind to 


contemplation and incapable of 
experiencing spiritual emotions, im- 
plying that these are but an un- 
necessary adornment to the spir- 
itual life, although Pére Lallemant 
in his Spiritual Doctrine repudiates 
such notions: 

“Without contemplation we shall 
never completely abandon our 
weaknesses and imperfections. We 
shall always remain attached to the 
earth and we shall never rise much 
above the sentiments of human na- 
ture. Never shall we be able to give 
God a perfect service. With con- 
templation, we shall do more for 
ourselves and others in one month, 
than we shall do without it in ten 
years.” 
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Tas undue stress upon the intel- 
lect —a thing widely prevalent in 
Catholic higher education in Amer- 
ica, so much so that one Catholic 
writer has said that “Catholicism in 
the United States is totally non- 
mystical . . .”—is in part due to the 
fact that in our present historical 
predicament Thomism is our official 
philosophy. But, this situation 
must not be looked upon as static: 
Karl Adam in his Spirit of Catholi- 
cism implies that Thomism will not 
be our official philosophy in the fu- 
ture, and Theodore Maynard has 
gone so far as to say that “there is 
no such thing as a Catholic phi- 
losophy” (The Catholic Church and 
the American Idea, p. 274). 

Indeed, even at the present time 
the Thomist Jacques Maritain is 
striving to enrich that philosophy 
with something so un-Thomistic as 
a treatment of the arts along the 
lines of intuition and to expand it 
with an appreciation of mystical 
experiences. (It should be noted 
that St. Thomas, unlike most of the 
Scholastic philosophers, only en- 
joyed a mystical experience toward 
the end of his life, after which he 
gave up writing; for, in the light of 
that experience he saw that all that 
he had written was but “straw.”) 

Mindful, then, that St. Thomas 
has not said the last word, we must 
try to integrate the fruits of M. 
Maritain’s researches into our phi- 
losophy. Then, our students will be 
capable of appreciating insightful 
and intuitive knowledge; then they 
will be able to understand works 
of art; then, which is most impor- 
tant, as Mr. Blaney has said, they 
will be in a position to become 
really spiritual. 

But, as I have stated above, Mr. 
Blaney’s point of view offers no so- 
lution, since his method of histor- 
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ical integration is itself intellectual 
and not conducive to the spiritual. 
His approach is Thomistic, but it 
represents a Thomism that has not 
even caught up with Maritain, 
showing Mr. Blaney to be a product 
of the form of Catholic education 
that he criticizes, realizing that it 
has not given him sufficient philo- 
sophical scope for spiritual ad- 
vancement. 

Therefore, we must stop all ex- 
cessive stressing of the intellectual 
on our campuses and begin stress- 
ing our affective faculties; we must 
allow sufficient room in our educa- 
tional system for the development 
of a healthy mysticism. Too much 
emphasis upon the intellect will 
ruin us, for “the knowledge of God 
is far from the love of Him” (Pas- 
cal, op. cit., No. 280). Yet, natural- 
ly, intellectual training must not be 
entirely omitted; indeed, we must 
be wary of putting too great a stress 
on the will as did some of the early 
Franciscan philosophers. As Ches- 
terton has said, we must be able to 
balance ourselves upon the edge of 
a sword — something we have not 
done insofar as we have leaned 
toward reason and neglected intui- 
tion and mysticism. Pascal himself, 
with his great love for le coeur, saw 
how necessary was the proper bal- 
ance on the edge of that sword 
(ibid., No. 273): “If we submit 
everything to reason, our religion 
will have no mysterious and super- 
natural element. If we offend the 
principles of reason, our religion 
will be absurd and ridiculous.” 


Hand in hand with a new empha- 


sis upon intuition and the affective 
capacities of man must go an inte- 
gration of the liturgy with our col- 
legiate education. Mr. Blaney was 
correct in demanding that we have 
more integration, but—if we are to 
make our students spiritual —it 
must be along the lines of the lit- 
urgy. However, since this topic has 
been so adequately treated of late, I 
shall not go into it. 


To accomplish any of the goals 
that I have outlined, including this 
one, what we need is a new atmos- 
phere on our campuses, for our 
present educational state is self- 
perpetuating insofar as we accept 
as teachers men and women trained 
in our present institutions. Both 
administrators and professors must 
become aware of the dangers result- 
ing from an approach that is too 
intellectual. St. Bonaventure has 
almost gone so far as to insist that 
Catholic philosophy teachers must 
be contemplatives, mystics, and 
saints if they really hope to accom- 
plish anything. 

Thus, the whole problem is nei- 
ther educational nor social in its 
nature; rather, it is individual. It 
is the basic problem of Christianity 
—that of making the individual live 
his religion. Indeed, what we essen- 
tially need is a few Catholic edu- 
cators who will be able to spiritual- 
ize our education and change the 
face of society because they as indi- 
viduals are radicals, because they as 
individuals are madmen, because 
fhey as individuals are intoxicated 
with the Blood of Christ. 








POLITICAL 


FREEDOM 
and 


CONGRESSIONAL SUICIDE 


Domne the past several weeks the 
minds and hearts of free people 
naturally have been stirred by 
events in Eastern Europe. Just as 
naturally we seek to discover what 
we can do about these events, for 
we definitely can and must do some- 
thing. To do anything, however, 
we must first make certain that we 
ourselves remain free; not only free 
but also active and efficient. For 
unless we are democratically active 
and efficient we can do nothing for 
Hungary and Poland. 

Therefore, instead of becoming 














distracted by these events, we 
should take occasion from them to 
turn our minds upon ourselves, in 
order to examine certain dangers to 
freedom in the United States. 

Our recent presidential elections 
give clear evidence, I think, that 
there exist in our governmental 
structure procedures which menace 
individual freedom and so threaten 
our existence as a free nation. These 
procedures make difficult and some- 
times impossible the attainment of 
one of the essential elements of 
democratic government, namely, the 
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ability of the people to pin down 
responsibility. In order to spell-out 
what we mean by “responsibility” 
let us analyze our National Conven- 
tions. 

In spite of the great amount of 
commotion connected with these 
conventions they do perform the de- 
liberative function of selecting capa- 
ble candidates for the Presidency. 
When we vote we express our con- 
fidence in this system which offers 
us two men, each of whom is will- 
ing to accept the will of the majority 
which might place the other in of- 
fice. The deliberative process then 
begins with the convention and 
continues during the weeks of the 
campaign. Each candidate presents, 
for the deliberation of the voters, 
the policies which he and his party 
propose to achieve, if elected, dur- 
ing the ensuing four years. 


Fro the point of view of respon- 
sibility, since each candidate is ca- 
pable of being a good President, 
does it matter which man is elected? 
It most certainly does! In choosing 
the candidate of a certain party we 
must be sure that he is given the 
means necessary to effect his pro- 
gram — this means specifically a 
Congress which supports that pro- 
gram. If this means is not given 
the President, an invitation to irre- 
sponsible government immediately 
appears. 

This implies that an opposition 
Congress will not co-operate with 
the program proposed by the Presi- 
dent. Can this contention be sub- 
stantiated? We propose to show 
that not only an opposition Con- 
gress but even a Congress whose 
majority is of the same party as 
the President is often a deterrent 
to responsible presidential govern- 
ment. 


Lirnsz concern has been expressed 
either by the press, by public offi- 
cials, or by the general public over 
the fact that in our presidential 
elections of last November the ma- 
jority of the members of each House 
of Congress represent the party 
which the President does not repre- 
sent. Yet, in the past whenever the 
Presidents’ party has failed to gain 
a majority of the seats in either or 
both Houses positive action by our 
government has been very difficult 
because neither of the two parties 
could be held responsible by the 
voter for what was or was not ac- 
complished during the period of 
opposition. 

Since the Democratic party holds 
the majority of the seats in both 
Houses, that party stands to lose 
nothing by blocking the policies 
suggested by the Republican Presi- 
dent, indeed it has much to gain. 
The future welfare of the Demo- 
cratic party may demand that little 
positive action be permitted to re- 
sult from the next Congress. In 
effect it means that for the next 
four years we may have what for- 
mer President Truman called “a 
do-nothing Congress.” At no time 
can a government afford to “do 
nothing,” and especially in these 
days of cold war it must be pre- 
pared to act decisively and some- 
times quickly. 





According to the Rev. Robert L. Ferring, 
the November elections, in returning a Re- 
publican to the Presidency but depriving 
him of a supporting Congress, points up a 
serious defect in our democratic government. 
He warns that by such division of authority 
we stand to lose our political freedom. 
Father Ferring, of the Archdiocese of 
Dubuque, received his Master’s degree in 
Political Science from the University of 
Notre Dame in 1955 and is presently study- 
ing there for his Doctor’s degree. 
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Tu significant question that must 
be asked, therefore, is “does his- 
tory prove that Congress and the 
President operate our government 
in the informal capacity of a 
‘nagging spouse’”? The answer is 
that an incoming President, even if 
his party is the majority party in 
Congress, usually enjoys a “honey- 
moon (as someone has aptly 
stated) of approximately a hundred 
days in his relations with Congress 
—a hundred days to be followed by 
three years and nine months of al- 
most continual “nagging.” 

The latter period of separation is 
then brought to the judgment (in 
election) of the people who thereby 
decide whether the “separation” 
should continue or a “divorce” 
should be granted. In either case 
the relationship will bear little or 
no fruit if the President does not 
enjoy at least the formalities of 
harmony that go with a majority in 
Congress. 

The “separation” and “divorce” 
will become more understandable if 
we analyze how the representative 
function of Congress differs from 
that of the President. Again, the 
November elections point up the 
fact that in voting for congressmen 
we vote on local or state issues 
while national issues are the decid- 
ing factor in our vote for a Presi- 
dent. Our Senators and Represent- 
atives can be re-elected quite apart 
from their stand on the program 
proposed by the President. What 
are the effects of this situation? 


W:. are told that Congress is the 
heart of representative government 
and the citadel of American democ- 
racy. This is a myth more than a 
statement of fact; yet it does con- 
tain an element of truth. Congress 
is democratic and representative 
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inasmuch as its members reflect the 
sentiments of minorities throughout 
the nation. But Congress must be 
more than a sounding board for 
minorities. As a seat of legislative 
power it has the equally important 
task of representing a majority of 
the voters as a unit. To serve as 
instruments of majority rule the 
Senate and House must act on the 
sentiments of a popular majority. 
It is exactly here that Congress sub- 
verts representative democracy. 
Both the House and Senate are de- 
fective as “representative” bodies— 
both are managed and organized 
so as to yield to organized minori- 
ties at the expense of the great 
majority. 

There are many reasons for this 
defectiveness of Congress; for our 
purposes it is sufficient to analyze 
the defects which are inherent in 
the operation of the Committees of 
both our legislative bodies. Wood- 
row Wilson summed up the prob- 
lem when he said that the legislative 
power is nowhere concentrated— 
that it is divided among Standing 
Committees whose chairmen are 
“lord - proprietors” (Congressional 
Government, 1885). These words 
are as truly expressive of Congress 
today as when Wilson wrote them 
some seventy years ago. 

Because Congress is flooded with 
thousands of bills each session it 
must delegate most of its policy- 
making. Thus, Committees are es- 
tablished to speed bills along their 
way or kill them outright; to 
amend them, pigeonhole them, or 
quietly bury them. The decisions 
of these committees are usually sus- 
tained on the floor (James Burns, 
Congress On Trial, 1949). 

In view of the great power of these 
committees, therefore, one would 
expect them to be truly represent- 
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ative of those for whom they make 
policy, namely the entire nation. 
Also, since policy is an executive as 
well as a legislative function, one 
would expect them to be just as 
truly representative of the majority 
which entrusted the executive 
(President) with the formation of 
policy. In neither instance is this 
the case. Some committees are 
dominated by spokesmen for par- 
ticular sectional or economic inter- 
ests. For example, in 1946 not one 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation came 
from the populous’ Northeast 
(Burns, ibid.). Thus, many com- 
mittees come to represent “blocs” 
in Congress rather than the Senate 
or House as a whole. 


Tue unrepresentative character of 
the committees is additionally in- 
creased by the powers which inhere 
in their chairmen. The 1945 report 
by the American Political Science 
Association on “The Reorganization 
of Congress” had this to say about 
the extensiveness of the power of 
Committee Chairmen: 

“They arrange the schedules of 
work and the agenda of committee 
meetings. They parcel out the per- 
sonnel of subcommittees and deter- 
mine the scope of their work. They 
or their subordinate chairmen of 
the subcommittees report to Con- 
gress on decisions for legislation 
and manage the floor debates in de- 
fense of such decisions. In these 
debates the committee chairman’s 
word carries great weight because 
the subject is his peculiar province. 
In effect the committee chairmen 
are able in large measure to dictate 
what proposals for legislation may 
be considered by Congress” (quoted 
in Burns, ibid., pp. 57-58). 

The important consideration in 
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reference to these centers of power 
is that they are all products of the 
seniority system in Congress. They 
are given this power solely because 
both the House and Senate award 
chairmanships to committee mem- 
bers with the longest uninterrupted 
tenure. They are not the choice of 
the members of the majority party, 
nor of the committee which they 
head, nor of the House or Senate as 
a whole. Indeed, as formulators of 
national policy, the chairmen are 
not responsible to any of these 
agencies; they are responsible only 
to those States and districts that 
return them to Congress. Thus, 
they rise to this strategic position 
of national power if they “culti- 
vate” only the home folks. 

The effect of the seniority system, 
therefore, is to place disproportion- 
ate power in those States and dis- 
tricts that tend to re-elect their 
congressmen. Thus, when Demo- 
crats control Congress the Commit- 
tee chairmen and majority leaders 
tend to be congressmen from the 
Democratically “safe” South, and 
when Republicans organize the 
House or Senate, they will tend to 
represent Northern rural areas. As 
long as these chairmen speak, 
through action, for a dominant 
group interest at home they will 
stay in office no matter what they 
have done or failed to do for the 
national interest. 


Tunce unfortunate consequences 
result from this power of Commit- 
tee chairmen: (1) a disproportion- 
ate amount of power resides in re- 
gional or even State minorities; 
(2) the system is slow to permit re- 
form because individual congress- 
men have nothing to lose by con- 
tinuing the present customs— 
indeed, once a congressman reaches 
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a perch on an important committee 
it is almost impossible to dislodge 
him since he controls the means of 
satisfying his constituents; and, 
(3) the very real and extensive 
power which resides in the hands 
of one congressman who, in prac- 
tice, is politically responsible only 
to his own constituents, makes co- 
operation between the President 
and Congress a very difficult task; 
especially is this the case when 
committee chairmen represent the 
party of which the President is not 
a member. 

Our political history relates com- 
paratively little co-operation be- 


tween Congress and the President. 
On the other hand, history reveals 
some dramatic deadlocks between 
the two. The most noted example 
occurred in 1919 when President 
Wilson personally took the initia- 
tive and drew up his fourteen points 


for a League of Nations and Con- 
gress refused to accept his proposal. 
Historians list the failure of the 
United States to join the League as 
one of the main reasons for its 
eventual failure and for the possible 
outbreak of World War II. 

A more recent example of harm 
which can result from a congres- 
sional-executive deadlock, has been 
cited by Senator Fulbright in these 
words before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress: 

“I think in Hoover’s later years, 
the severity of the depression was 
vastly accentuated by the two years 
between 1930 and 1932 in that Con- 
gress would not go along with him. 
We could not do much. We just sat 
there and things got much worse in 
that period. You had a two-year 
period in which perhaps something 
should have been done to prevent or 
lessen the severity of that situa- 
tion.” 
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When Representative Cox asked, 
“Is that a criticism of Mr. Hoover 
or the Congress?” Senator Fulbright 
answered: “I think it is a criticism 
of the system. There was no way 
out of the situation.” 


Roszar J. Donovan, in his new 
book Eisenhower: The Inside Story, 
records an interesting case of a lack 
of co-operation between a Republi- 
can House Committee Chairman 
and President Eisenhower. Shortly 
after the President took office in 
1953 the question of cutting taxes 
arose. The President was con- 
vinced that taxes were too high, but 
he feared that reducing them before 
expenditures were cut would cheap- 
en the dollar. At the same time he 
saw little possibility of cutting ex- 
penditures because our national 
security would thus be endangered. 
His antagonist was the new chair- 
man of the important House Ways 
and Means Committee, Represent- 
ative Daniel A. Reed, a Republican 
from New York. The President was 
not able to win Chairman Reed to 
his views. Reed announced “When 
I fight, I fight.” And fight he did 
for some four months before he was 
forced to comply, by his own group. 

Because the legislative power of 
our government is thus scattered 
among members of the legislative 
branch both government and re- 
sponsibility become weakened. 
Every congressman attempts to 
make policy — hundreds of unre- 
lated bills are then presented to the 
congressional bodies for delibera- 
tion and two unfortunate, if not un- 
democratic, consequences develop: 
(1) the bills cannot be intelligently 
understood and, therefore, delibera- 
tion is impossible; and (2) no inte- 
grated policy is formed and thus 
the government, which exists solely 
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for the welfare of the people as a 
whole, pulls in all directions. The 
deliberative function becomes sub- 
ject to pressures from powerful in- 
dividuals or groups representing 
local or other limited interests. 
Both consequences permit neither 
efficient nor democratic govern- 
ment. 


Tavs, the greatest danger to free- 
dom in the United States results 
from the fact that governmental 
power is so divided that the people 
are not able to locate the officials or 
official bodies which are responsible 
for the exercise of that power; that 
is, the people are not able to deter- 
mine who or which party should 
be held responsible for an action or, 
equally important, for the failure 
to act. Former President Woodrow 
Wilson put his finger on the prob- 
lem over half a century ago in his 
book, The Study of Administration, 
when he said: 

“Large powers and unhampered 
discretion seem to me the indis- 
pensable conditions of responsi- 
bility. Public attention must be 
easily directed, in each case of good 
or bad administration, to just the 
man deserving of praise or blame. 
There is no danger in power if only 
it be not irresponsible, If it be di- 
vided, dealt out in shares to many, 
it is obscured; if it be obscured, it is 
made irresponsible.” 

The same idea has been expressed 
by E. A. Ross in Sin and Society in 
these words: “Public opinion is im- 
potent so long as it allows itself to 
be kept guessing which shell the 
pea is under... .” 


Since a majority vote is necessary 
for political action in a democracy, 
unless we as voters are given the op- 
portunity to voice our opinion on 
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the action of a majority party we 
vote merely for individuals who 
really represent no stable policy but 
only that policy which is politically 
convenient to themselves. This can 
hardly be classified as democracy in 
operation but an unfortunate situa- 
tion easily conducive to anarchy or 
despotism. 

In other words, unless govern- 
mental authority is placed in the 
hands of a majority freedom be- 
comes a mere “tinkling symbol.” 
Genuine freedom presupposes a po- 
litical structure within which it is 
possible for liberty to be protected 
by authority. In order to be able to 
exercise their political freedom vot- 
ers must be in a position to decide 
rationally whether they want a 
change in government. But how are 
they to make this decision if they 
are not able to locate a_ political 
group which is responsible as a 
group for political decisions? 

In the United States there are only 
two efficient instruments of govern- 
ment or authority (and for this we 
should be forever thankful), name- 
ly, the Democratic and Republican 
parties. If these two instruments 
are compelled by the voters or per- 
mitted by their own undemocratic 
procedures to divide authority, then 
freedom and authority may both be 
lost. 

Whether the Congress changes its 
present undemocratic procedures 
depends upon whether or not we the 
voters demand such a change. If 
we value our freedom and wish to 
extend it to others the change will 
come. In any case it will take time 
and energy. 


W irnovr any expense of either 
time or energy, however, we can 
prevent a repetition of the division 
of authority which we brought 
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about in the November elections. By 
creating a Democratic majority in 
each House and by electing a Re- 
publican President we have said, 
in effect, “Mr. President, we over- 
whelmingly support the program 
which you have outlined as your 
blueprint for a better United 
States; and, in order to give you an 
‘opportunity’ to prove your omni- 
potence we ask you to win over the 
majority opposition (which we have 
placed in Congress) to your pro- 
gram and, therefore, to get them to 
commit political suicide.” This 
commission we have given the Pres- 
ident in spite of the fact that his- 
tory proves, as we have shown, that 
if ever there was an institution 
which had an aversion to suicide it 
is Congress, and especially a Con- 
gress whose majority is given a 
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chance to politically strangle the 
President of the opposite party. 

I submit, therefore, that if we 
continue to permit the operation of 
such undemocratic congressional 
procedures, and if the division of 
authority which we effected in the 
November elections is allowed to be 
repeated, then we will no longer 
be capable of preserving our politi- 
cal freedom. When we demand 
freedom without providing for re- 
sponsible authority we destroy all 
possibility for freedom to exist. 
When the next election comes 
around in 1960 we may be forced to 
guess (because we have freely given 
up our freedom to judge) whether 
the Democratic Congress or the Re- 
publican President should be held 
responsible for what took place in 
Washington between 1957 and 1960. 


Family Portraits: Uncle Will 


by RUTH MANLEY POWERS 


Her often took a cat-size nap 
Beneath a baggy out-size cap. 
His wit was dry as a martini. 
His face was sort of Halloweeny. 
Although I doubted his sobriety 
He always acted with propriety. 
I am not certain Will is gone: 
He was partly leprechaun. 





An Irishman Looks at England 


by WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 


Tocernen with millions of my 
Irish-American cousins I absorbed 
from birth Ireland’s black memory. 
From my parents and from my 
books I learned the bitter tale of a 
political, racial, economic and reli- 
gious oppression that has never 
been, and could never be surpassed 
in cruelty or ferocity. 

From the lips of my uncle, a vet- 
eran of Easter Week, 1916, I learned 
“The Soldier’s Song.” “The Min- 
strel Boy,” “Kevin Barry” and “The 
Harp That Once Through Tara’s 
Halls” I knew as well as the songs 
of Stephen Foster. 

The magnificent, defiant words of 
Robert Emmet I read and re-read 
until they burned themselves into 
niy memory. 


Bux the world has changed in the 
past two decades. The West once 
again faces its age-old challenge 
from the East. We are in the posi- 
tion of a prosperous man faced with 


a financial crisis. The fallow field 
must be sown; the vacant lot must 
be developed. The empty building 
must be sold or rented. Either we 
make optimum use of our every re- 
source, or we will succumb. 

Ireland and her people, although 
allied economically and spiritually 
with the North Atlantic powers, 
represent an important but neg- 
lected resource. The development 
of that resource depends on a “New 
Look” on the part of Irishmen 


everywhere toward England and 
her empire. 

The new look should be aimed at 
achieving two objectives: (1) A 
sensible and realistic solution to the 
problem of partition, and (2) The 
marshaling of the Irish race, world- 
wide, behind Britain’s efforts to de- 
fend what remains of the empire, 
and, if possible, to counter-attack. 


Tue first step in this regard is the 
realization that England and Ire- 
land form a strategic entity. They 
stand or fall together. The second 
is a reappraisal of the role of the 
British Empire in world history 
and of Ireland’s part in building 
that empire. 

For seven and one-half cen- 
turies, the reaches of Scotland and 
Cornwall held Ireland like a pair 
of tongs while the power of the 
Tudors, of Cromwell, of William 
of Orange and the Hanoverians 
smashed Ireland’s altars and com- 
merce and bloodied her people. 





William V. Kennedy is convinced that the 
struggle between the Free World and Com- 
munism is but a renewal of the age-old 
struggle between East and West, and that the 
alignment of the so-called Asian-African bloc 
with the Soviets, bears him out. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that the West present a 
solid front against the most desperate threat 
it has ever faced. In furtherance of this aim, 
he argues for the ending of one of the bit- 
terest feuds in the Western world—and that 
England and Ireland bury the hatchet and 
stand together to form a strategic entity. 
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England had _ recognized the 
strategic unity of the British Isles 
and Ireland, and that was good. 
But, as in so many other under- 
takings, in putting the idea into ac- 
tion she muddled things so badly 
as to turn her greatest potential 
ally into an implacable foe. 


Ressozss of what was perpe- 
trated or suffered in the past, Ire- 
land, as a republic, still occupies 
the same place she occupied as a 
kingdom and as a prisoner. The 
land mass that once smothered her 
serves, also, as a great shield 
against attack from the east and 
the north. 

In turn, Ireland serves as a buck- 
ler protecting England’s back. Her 
open fields, her fine harbors and 
her militant people can provide air- 
fields, naval stations and fighting 
units. 

England’s failure to recognize the 
value of Ireland as an ally has cost 
her dear. Surprisingly, however, it 
did not cost her the entire support 
of the Irish nation. Irishmen for 
generations made up the rank and 
file in dozens of British regiments. 
Irish sailors have fought under Nel- 
son, Beatty and Cunningham. Irish- 
men charged with the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava. Sixty thousand of 
them laid down their lives in World 
War I. “Paddy” Finucane, RAF 
ace, and thousands of his “neutral” 
countrymen fought and died in the 
war against the Axis. 


Tue British Empire was built as 
much with Irish sweat and blood, 
freely given, as with British, Scots 


and Welsh. In Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, Irishmen helped 
build these, the brightest gems in 
the British crown, into free, compe- 
tent democracies. 
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The tragedy is not that Ireland 
participated in the building of the 
empire, but that her rightful part 
in that great work was denied her 
by an act of sheer stupidity. It was 
due to that stupidity on the part of 
England that Irishmen, often the 
same men who had helped extend 
British power throughout the world, 
were obliged to fight at home for 
the freedom of their native land. 

If England’s mistake was in mak- 
ing an enemy rather than an ally 
out of Ireland, then the mistake of 
the Irish, particularly in America, 
has been their tendency to applaud 
every blow at the British Empire 
as a blow for Irish freedom. 

It might be well for every Irish- 
man, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
to remember that each time the 
Union Jack comes down over some 
remote outpost, the last safeguard 
of the Christian faith in that region 
comes down with it. 

Anti-colonialism has _ replaced 
Marxism as the fashion of the 
times. 

What irony for those who cheered 
the creation of an independent In- 
dia to witness a blood bath that 
surpassed hundreds of times over 
the blood shed by British troops in 
all their tenure. 

With what rapt attention we lis- 
tened to the outcry against “West- 
ern Imperialism” at the Bandung 
Conference. But when China’s Red 
Army crept across the borders of 
Burma, what then? The answer is 
that for all their democratic trap- 
pings, the peoples of the East are 
still the same worshipers of brute 
force that they have been from time 
immemorial. 


| America, we have made what 
could well be a fatal mistake in 
equating the revolutions of the 
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Middle East and of Asia with our 
own. Irish-Americans have com- 
pounded the idiocy by seeing in 
Egypt, Cyprus, Kenya and Malaya 
a parallel to Ireland’s ancient 
struggle. 

What comparison can there be 
between the dictatorship of Nasser 
and his adventurers and the democ- 
racy of Franklin and Jefferson? 
Where in the American or Irish 
revolutions do we find a leader so 
compounded of cynicism, egotism 
and selfish personal ambition as 
Nehru of India? 

While the beams creak and the 
walls crack in the house of Western 
colonial power we cheer and make 
merry, little realizing that when 
that house comes crashing down it 
will come down on us. 


Tur death-struggle between East 
and West grows more intense with 
each passing year. The dagger at 
the throats of England and France 
in the Suez is aimed at the throats 
of the United States, of Ireland and 
of the whole Western world as well. 

Partition and the memory of the 
past remain the principal road- 
blocks to the improvement of An- 
glo-Irish relations, and to the recog- 
nition by Irish-Americans that the 
struggle of England and the other 
colonial powers is ours as well. 

For Ireland to offer England a 
firm political, economic and mili- 
tary alliance within the framework 
of NATO in return for the ending 
of partition would seem a fair and 
sensible trade. 

Nowhere else in the free world 
could the Western powers obtain a 
better return from military sub- 
sidies than in a free and united Ire- 
land. Nor could Ireland find a 
better remedy to the emigration 
that is bleeding her white than the 
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opportunity to build up a well paid 
professional army, navy and air 
force with their accompanying base, 
supply and industrial support. 
When Iceland was on the verge 
of defection from NATO, naval and 
air bases in Ireland were deemed 
necessary for the maintenance of 
control in the Eastern Atlantic and 
over the sea routes from the north. 


Tue principal objection to any 
such arrangement would come, as 
usual, from those in Northern Ire- 
land who fear the religious and 
economic consequences of a united 
Ireland. That fears of a religious 
repression are unfounded has been 
proved again and again in the his- 
tory of free Ireland. They could be 
further allayed by the elimination 
from the Irish constitution of the 
special categories for various reli- 
gious groups. Such provisions do 
nothing for the religious life of the 
nation. They serve only to rankle 
and inflame. 

A close political, economic and 
military alliance of Ireland and 
England would eliminate any dan- 
ger of an adverse change in the 
economic status quo of Northern 
Ireland. It could lead to a marked 
improvement. Confidence in eco- 
nomic security could be further re- 
inforced by guaranteeing continu- 
ance of welfare benefits as they 
exist at present. The flimsy argu- 
ments dragged out in favor of 
partition betray the artificial foun- 
dation on which that unhappy insti- 
tution is based. 


Tue way is open. The need is 


great. Upon the solidarity of the 
English, Irish, Scots and Welsh 
people depends, in large measure, 
the continuance of a way of life 
cherished by them and by their 
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descendants throughout the world. 
Once partition is eliminated and 
England and Ireland are brought 
together in a free and practical 
unity of purpose, there would be no 
moral or practical reason for anti- 
British sentiment or activities on 
the part of Irishmen in the United 
States or elsewhere. On the con- 
trary, that great body of opinion 
could be converted into a powerful 
force for an even closer union of 
the English-speaking peoples. 
Almost from the day that a young 
cabin boy named Patrick McGuire 
came ashore with Columbus, Irish- 
Americans have waged a bitter 
fight against England, her plans 
and ambitions. England has made 
certain that the fires of that oppo- 
sition would not die out by continu- 
ing with abandon the policy of 
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misdirection and folly she insti- 
tuted toward Ireland eight centuries 
ago. Neither England nor Ireland 
can afford the continuance of a re- 
lationship that has produced so 
little good and so much evil. 


Tue partition of Ireland in viola- 
tion of every ethnic, economic, po- 
litical and geographic law of God, 
man and nature must be ended. 
United, Ireland, a nation once 
again, can align herself with Eng- 
land for the preservation of what 
remains to them of the heritage so 
painfully won. 

A strong and populous Ireland, 
united with England in purpose, 
can yet provide the strength to turn 
back the jackals and, when the time 
is right, regain at least some of 
what has been lost. 


The Gallerus Oratory, Kerry, Ireland 


by CHRISTINA RAINSFORD 


N O great cathedral with its Gothic towers 
Its lofty nave whose sculptured columns soar 
Above the kneeling crowd holds more of God 
Than this small shrine upon a rocky shore. 


Here the old priest toiled in his humbleness 
Carried the stones and settled them in place, 
His heart uplifted in a song of praise, 

The wind and wild sea spray upon his face. 


This sturdy chapel with its floor of earth, 

Bare of all ornament and windowless 

Still breathes the echo of the good saint's prayers 
Still holds the measure of his holiness. 
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Allegory 


by Riley Hughes 


H:; automobile had been shoulder- 
ing its way through the ugly, gray 
neighborhood of drably similar two- 
story houses for several blocks now. 
He sat behind the wheel in his prim, 
erect way, feeling self-conscious, as 
he always did when driving. A low, 
shingled veranda lumbered up at 
him from the right, seeming to hint 
at memory. Then the thought struck 
him: Why, this is the Old Parish. 

And suddenly he was upon it. 
There was the church itself, look- 
ing new and bold, something out of 
Byzantium, uncompromisingly un- 
New England. The familiar cool 
lawn, faded now, and there beside 
it the towering pile of orange brick 
raising the golden cross above the 
sordid street in almost insolent 
challenge. 

Automatically he removed his 
gloved right hand from the steering 
wheel and tipped his hat. He didn’t 
do it in niggardly fashion, either. 
The hat hung a good two inches 
above his head, and then it was 
lowered down. The glass box he 
rode in continued on. The old 
church, he thought. How could | 
have forgotten. 
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In another moment he had reach- 
ed the traffic light. It hung like a 
solemn eye above him, reminding 
him that it was essentially a moral 
force, for after all they were alone. 
No car coming from any direction. 
A moment later it winked green. 
On an impulse he turned right and 
began to circle the block. The Old 
Parish. How many years was it 
now? 


Tne dull winter afternoon had 
worn on, and the day had reached a 
neutral phase. The neighborhood 
was deserted. Farther down the 
block he saw an open car drive 
slowly. Two newsboys got out, one 
from each side, and began running 
up the street flinging folded news- 
papers on first- and second-story 
porches. Once the driver leaned out 
of his car and threw a paper. It 
landed in a bush. The boy retrieved 
it jeeringly. 


He circled the block slowly, stop- 
ping on the other side of the street 


from the church. He turned off the 
ignition switch and put the key in 
his pocket. Now why did he do 
that? He knew, of course. Subcon- 
sciously, he supposed, he wanted to 
drive on, as though he could live in 
an immortal present. But the past 
was there for him, like sand at the 
bottom of a pool, waiting to be 
stirred up. 

Those steps, he thought, looking 
at the stone steps leading to the 
church. Who would think that 
thirty years ago I came up and 
down those steps every Sunday” 
(As though the steps were to be im- 
pressed by anything as long ago as 
that; they seemed remote even from 
the confetti carelessly left there 
from the morning’s wedding.) The 
sickening fatuity of the thought 
made him wince, and his forehead 
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wrinkled into three vertical lines 
right above the bridge of his nose. 

The unconscious gesture was 
characteristic and, in an odd way, 
his fortune. Because of it his wife 
had married him; it had distin- 
guished him from the other vague, 
clean-cut, up-and-coming young 
men of her acquaintanceship. It 
gave him expression. It spelled 
Daddy to his daughter, and she had 
come to know that it accompanied 
all his moods; he could refuse a re- 
quest by summoning it quickly, or 
he could grant one, looking merely 
absent-minded rather than pained. 
His customers knew it too; it went 
with his oxblood briefcase and the 
funny story before getting down to 
business. 


Tue all of a sudden, imperiously 
as though he had been waiting im- 
patiently somewhere outside, Fa- 
ther Gilligan strode into his mind. 
He could see the old priest clearly: 
a big man he was, all in black, and 
wearing a shiny top hat. An im- 
portant man, too, in those days, one 
of the giants of the earth. He was 
the last of them, the heroic pastors, 
the race of builders, of men pro- 
found in their knowledge of Gaelic. 
Those were the days when the shep- 
herds of souls read Augustine and 
Cicero in their rectories, and went 
out among the poor like conquer- 
ors. 





As he drove alone without wife and child 
through the Old Parish and came quite sud- 
denly upon the old church itself, memories 
of his boyhood flooded over him—of that 
day, after Confession, when he decided to 
become a priest. Riley Hughes, M.A., is 
Associate Professor of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is the fiction critic for Tue 
CatrHourc Wort; author of The Hills Were 
Liars and editor of All Manner of Men. 
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W.. are a dwindling race today, 
he thought, all of us, the clergy and 
laity alike. Where are our scholar 
priests today, he asked the St. 
Christopher medal at eye level in 
front of him, and they at baseball 
games! He remembered that even 
the Protestants looked up to Father 
Gilligan and put their seal of ap- 
proval on him; he carried the No. 1 
pass on the railroad. 

The pleasant visions of Father 
Gilligan, the nice man, faded, and a 
grim one appeared, He was a small 
boy at the time (“You're only a little 
grammar school boy,” his father 
would tell him, flowing over with 
the self-pity of the Irish) and he 
stood in holy terror of the pastor. 


0, this particular day he had hur- 
ried to Sunday Mass by himself. 
When he turned the corner, he had 
noticed that he was all alone. No- 
body going to the Nine? He broke 
into a run, the silence pressing in 
on him. Where were all the people? 
They should be getting out of their 
cars and pouring into all three 
doors. He had reached the top step 
leading to the door on the epistle 
side of the church when he met 
Father Gilligan coming out. 

The priest stood above him, his 
long black cassock flowing from his 
broad shoulders and sculptured to 
him by the still warmth of the day, 
his biretta squarely on his head. 

“And where do you think you're 
going?” 

“To Mass, Father.” He tried to 
slip by, but a motion by the priest 
stopped him. 

“To Mass, is it?” The voice was 
at once ironic and preoccupied. 
“The Mass is half over.” 

They stood in stiff silence for a 
moment, the boy’s eyes fixed on the 
priest’s outsize Roman collar, it 
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standing like a white fence around 
his Adam’s apple. 

The boy made another attempt to 
slip by. Then he stuck out his 
tongue. “Yah,” he said. “Yah!” 

“Why don’t you go,” the priest 
bellowed in sudden exasperation, 
“to the Protestant church around 
the corner? That’s where you be- 
long.” 

The priest’s voice had shaken, 
edged with a terrible irony which 
took in the parish, the neighborhood 
itself, and the whole wayward race 
of man. 

Even now he shuddered over the 
recollection. That fact that, as he 
later discovered, the family clock 
had been mistakenly set a half hour 
ahead and that he was early for the 
Nine rather than late for the Eight 
hadn’t proved consoling. 

It was a terrible thing to be told 
that you were no better than a Prot- 
estant. It was far worse than if 
Father had told him to go straight 
to Hell. Hell, with all its terrors, 
was familiar. But the wooden 
church around the corner was the 
ultimate void, the bitter, black un- 
known. Not Hell was thrown at you, 
but the ugly, bare doors of a wooden 
church, and you had heard that 
they didn’t have an altar, just 
a couple of chairs behind the pul- 


pit. 


T nese were pleasant memories, 
too, and before his mind disposed 
of Father Gilligan for ever and 
placed the man in his casket in the 
center aisle, his purple vestments on 
and purple silk shoes on his feet, it 
was only fair to think of them. 
Many’s the time Father would 
come down to the Sunday School 
class in the basement (the parish 
had no school of its own in those 
days, and everybody “went’’) and 
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disrupted the order precariously 
maintained by the lay teachers. 

A few minutes before the end he 
would stride in, often in his street 
clothes, to ask the time. Father 
would come up to a boy or girl with 
his gold watch snapped open in his 
hand. All you had to do was guess 
what time it was. Whatever your 
answer — children didn’t have 
watches of their own in those days 
—you received pontifical approval, 
a soft, white hand spread over the 
top of your head, and a dime. 

Father Gilligan would make a 
royal progress from class to class, 
a procedure which all could see 
quite plainly, for there were no 
partitions, just separated groups of 
benches. The lay teachers would 
sigh when he had gone, and then 
everybody would get back, the chil- 
dren more unwillingly than ever, to 
the Baltimore Catechism No. 2 in 
the blue cloth cover. 


Bor on Saturday afternoons, up- 
stairs in the church itself, he re- 
membered uneasily, Father Gilligan 
presided alone. At a quarter to three 
the girls would go to the back rows 
of the church on the gospel side, the 
boys across the aisle from them on 
the epistle side. There would be a 
succession of clumsy bangings as 
the boys let themselves down hard 
on the right knee to genuflect. Then 
into the pews, their hats clutched in 
both hands. If the janitor had for- 
gotten to put all the kneelers down, 
there would be a loud ker-piunk 
and some giggling as the kneelers 
fell into place. 

Then from the door beside St. 
Joseph’s altar Father would come, 
walking quickly for all his bulk, 
and crossing over to the center of 
the sanctuary to genuflect. He would 
come through the gate in the center 
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of the altar rail, and it would click 
into place behind him. In rapt 
silence the children would watch 
him moving toward them, his cas- 
sock hanging limp about him, his 
biretta still in his hand after the 
genuflection. 

In the ten minutes or so before 
confessions began, it was Father’s 
custom to talk to the boys and girls 
upon some point of doctrine. He 
would sit on the back of a pew three 
or four rows ahead of the first one 
occupied by the boys, his broad back 
to the altars. The subject matter 
might be Purgatory, or Hell, or one 
of the more awesome episodes in 
the life of our Lord. The silence 
would be absolute, agonizing. Fa- 
ther would talk on, in a low, clear 
voice, his eyes fixed on some point 
in the choir gallery. At the end he 
would bless himself, all would say 
three Hail Marys aloud, and then 
Father would disappear into the 
confessional, pulling shut the heavy 
green curtain. 


Tue man in the car shifted un- 
easily, knocking his briefcase off 
the seat with his thigh. Now he was 
not so much remembering in easy, 
effortless flow as trying to bang 
shut a door on a memory as yet 
without shape or form to it. De- 
liberately, as though to trick himself 
out of the memories the sight of 
the church had brought to him, he 
began to think of a painting he had 
recently seen. 

His wife had dragged him to the 
city art museum, and then she al- 
most had to haul him away. For he 
had stood for a quarter of an hour 
in an alcove of medieval triptychs 
staring at an oil painting of about 
the same period. On a lumpy sort of 
island stood a worldly looking angel, 
more Renaissance than medieval, 
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attempting to pull a horse by the 
reins. In the water beneath, an 
ample-breasted mermaid floated 
hopefully. The horse had a round 
snout like a monkey’s, and a grin- 
ning set of false teeth. The brass 
plate said “Allegory,” although alle- 
gory of what he was not clear. An 
allegory of my life, he had thought 
bitterly as he let himself be led 
away. 

It grated his teeth, like suddenly 
coming upon a rind, to remember 
the painting. It was even more of 
a humiliation to know that he was 
fending off a worse memory by toy- 
ing with this one. The weak frown 
appeared on his forehead again, and 
he fumbled for the ignition key in 
his pocket. A turn of the key to the 
right, and he could banish it as he 
had done a thousand times before. 
Like the charm he had used to ward 
off evil thoughts: think of a football 
team made up of the fattest people 
you know. All pain would be gone 
after a few moments of innocent 
laughter, and the price cheaply paid. 


Bur the flood of memory was 
stronger than he was; he could not 
raise a protecting hand against it. 
A certain day of his boyhood came 
rushing toward him, like a picture 
in a huge gold frame, complete and 


motionless. He had made his con- 
fession that Saturday afternoon, he 
remembered, in a mood of great 
exaltation from his “Forgive me, 
Father” to the “ego te absolvo,” and 
he had gone out feeling seven feet 
high. He marched like a king up the 
center aisle to kneel before the main 
altar to say his penance. Ordinarily, 
in humility, he would kneel before 
one of the side altars; at the Blessed 
Mother’s altar usually, or if he were 
in an orgy of humility, on St. 
Joseph’s side. 
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And alone as usual, he went off 
home by way of the park and the 
mountain ridge. On the way he was 
a Crusader for awhile, driving his 
steed skillfully across the street, up 
the curb to the bad luck side of a 
tree, and then back on to the side- 
walk again. 

Three middle-aged girls — they 
were twenty-five if they were a day 
—were coming toward him, so he 
quickly turned into a_ dignified 
Christian martyr taking a stroll in 
the catacombs. He smiled sweetly, 
as a martyr should, when they pass- 
ed him. His mood changed, and he 
began a meditation on the Five 
Sorrowful Mysteries. This lasted 
until he had climbed the ridge al- 
most to the top. 

When he reached the summit he 
looked down pityingly on the re- 
mote cluster of tiny red and green 
roofs to his left. Here, some dozen 
city blocks away from the church— 
far below at his right and towering 
over everything near it—was where 
he lived. 

With solemn ritual he moved a 
discerning eye from landmark to 
landmark and then settled unerring- 
ly on a green roof —his house. 
Through repetition and custom, this 
green square the size of his finger- 
nail became his roof, for he would 
not admit to himself that in reality 
it could not be seen at all from any 
point on the ridge. This silent lie 
had appalled him at first, but he 
soon became able to convince him- 
self that his house ought to be visi- 
ble from the ridge, and therefore it 
was. Anything else was too embar- 
rassing. 

The matter settled, he sat on a 
pinetree stump, carefully gathering 
the folds of his cassock as he did so. 
The day was warm — it was late 
spring—and it appeared a sensible 
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idea to remove his biretta. He 
glanced with idle interest at the 
black, silk biretta as it lay at his 
feet. Should it have the simple 
black pompon of an ordinary priest 
or, in the twinkling of an eye, should 
he make it the proud red pompon 
of a monsignor? 

He decided on simplicity and the 
black pompon. “I shall be a priest,” 


he said aloud to the sparse trees 
around him, and the fine thought of 
it filled him, but there was a prickle 
of tears held back, tears of sym- 
pathy for the years of study... . 


* * * ok 


H.. removed his homberg and sat 
twirling it slowly in his hands. No. 
There was no allegory. None at all. 


A Poet ls a Film 


by T. ROGER KEANE 


A POET is a Film, 


A Film rolled into a camera by a metaphysical Hand, 
The very same Hand that aims the camera 


And then, 


At just the right moment presses the pin. 

For an indescribably small fraction of an instant 
The Film is bombarded by light, 

Light made up of millions and trillions 

Of rhythmic, harmonic particles 

Released God knows how many light-years ago 
From a source farther away than the sun— 


Much farther. 


And the Film, coated mystically by a Chemist, 
Receives the bombardment of light and lo! 


A picture! 


A picture—still, yet filled with motion, 
The rhythmic motion of the light that made it-—— 
Orderly, beautiful, not discordant— 


Pleasing to the beholder. 
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by Donald ‘Nicholl 


Tan story is told of Talleyrand 
that he was once visited by a young 
man intent on founding a new reli- 
gion. When the young man asked 
Talleyrand how he should go about 
this great task the old fox suggested 
that, to begin with, he might get 
himself crucified and try rising 
again on the third day. 

One feels that Colin Wilson (The 
Outsider), Arnold Toynbee (An 
Historian’s Approach to Religion), 
Gustav Jung and others proclaim- 
ing the inadequacy of traditional 
religion might do well to ponder 
this story before they set about 
founding a new one. It is, indeed, 
surprising that Colin Wilson can 
describe the fates of Van Gogh, 
Nijinsky and Nietzsche, all of whom 
he seems to regard as his predeces- 
sors, without taking warning from 
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what happened to them. They all 
went mad. And it is significant that 
Nietzsche, in his madness, used to 
sign himself “the crucified one”—a 
terrible commentary upon those 
men who try to ape God. 

Or Mr. Wilson might take to 
heart the fate of H. G. Wells, that 
prophet of man’s liberation from 
traditional beliefs whose numerous 
writings are one continuous hymn 
of praise to the unconquerable mind 
of man alone. Mind at the End of 
its Tether was the title of his last 
book, of which the refrain no longer 
runs, “Praise to man in the high- 
est,” but “there is no way out or 
round or through” the predicament 
of man; “it is the end.” 

If there is “no way out” of the 
predicament of the typical mid- 
twentieth century man it seems 
reasonable to inquire whether it is 
necessary for any of us to get into 
this predicament in the first place. 
If, by rejecting the road of tradi- 
tional belief, you find yourself up 
an alley from which there is no way 
out or round or through, then may- 
be the sensible thing is to turn back 
and walk along into sanity. 


Tne way that Mr. Wilson gets 
himself into this predicament is 
worth attending to if only because 
it is so typical of our age. To begin 
with he cites as guides into the pre- 
dicament and witnesses to the 
“sickness of mankind” in our day: 
H. G. Wells, James Joyce, Sartre, 
T. S. Eliot, Lawrence of Arabia, 
Kafka, Kierkegaard, and so on. 
Such a list is, indeed, as good a way 
of selling a new religion in our day 
as one could devise. It suggests to 
the reader that if he is not on Chris- 
tian-name terms with all the fellows 
listed here then he is behind the 
times or out of fashion. And there 
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is nothing causes so much panic in 
the conformist, envious victim of 
advertising bombardment as _ the 
suggestion that he is not managing 


to keep up with the Joneses. 


In fact, just as the advertiser’s 
least concern is with the truth, so 
the one question that devisers of 
new faiths never seem to ask them- 
selves is whether the new faith is 
true—or whether the old faith they 
have brushed aside is true. So 
much has this attitude got into peo- 
ple that Julian Huxley, the biologist 
brother of Aldous, delivered what 
he imagined was a telling blow at 
religion by simply saying, “In an- 
other hundred years no educated 
man will believe in it.” He did not 
say it was untrue, of course. And 
so he can’t be refuted. Any more 
than you can refute a man who 
prophesies that a century hence all 
well-dressed men will wear his 
brand of top-hats. But the fellows 
who are punch-drunk from the ad- 
vertising onslaught stupidly nod 
their assent. 


Nenus, also, that Julian Huxley’s 
prophecy is safe enough — just as 
the advertiser’s is. Suppose that in 
another hundred years he finds a 
world-famous physicist, a world- 
famous psychologist and a great 
painter becoming Catholics (as we 
have seen happen in our own day), 





In The Outsider, like other false prophets 
of a new religion, Colin Wilson showed he 
was more interested im founding a new 
rather than a trve religion. He has refuted 
the charge that he said his sensational 
work was a deliberate fraud dashed off in 
three months. Donald Nicholl, professor at 
the University of North Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, is a medieval histcrian who has taught 
many Americans at the International Sum- 
mer School in Edinburgh, and would like to 
maintain the sense of belonging in some way 
to that growing generation. 





DO WE NEED A NEW RELIGION? 


how does Huxley save his prophecy? 
By the simple device of saying that 
these fellows are not properly edu- 
cated—hby defining them out of ex- 
istence—a useful thing to do with 
intellectual opponents or business 
rivals! And if a tenacious ques- 
tioner refuses to accept this arbi- 
trary definition of educated? Then 
the prophecy can still be saved by 
saying that the famous men in ques- 
tion are guilty of “double-think”— 
educated in one half of their minds 
and religious in the other! 

I am not merely imagining this; 
I’ve seen similar things happen. 
Once I heard a distinguished pro- 
fessor of psychology explaining in 
amazement that his outstanding 
pupil by far was a nun—*“Extraor- 
dinary,” he exclaimed, referring to 
her combination of intellectual bril- 
liance and religious conviction, “a 
clear case of ‘double-think.’” “One 
track mind,” seemed to be the only 
fitting comment on him. 


Nor, I believe, that Mr. Colin Wil- 
son has such subtleties in mind 
when he gives us his commentaries 
on these fashionable thinkers; he is 
too sincere for that. The alarming 
thing is that he takes the Outsider 
(Van Gogh, Nietzsche, etc.) as the 
key-figure in unlocking the mystery 
of life without realizing that it is 
fashionable, always has been, and 
always will be, to set yourself up 
along with one or two other select 
souls as an unusually sensitive, suf- 
fering person (conveniently labeled 
an “Outsider”). 

The Outsider constantly com- 
pares himself, unhappy at the 
meaningless round of everyday ex- 
istence, with the superficial content- 
ment of the bourgeois, who is satis- 
fied with his job, his family life and 
occasional relaxation at the club or 
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a football match. And it strikes 
him immediately how noble and 
misunderstood he himself is, and 
how unimaginative and insensitive 
the bourgeois types are. 


Tas brings to light the fatal flaw 
running through the whole of Colin 
Wilson’s book: his attitude is one 
of adolescent revulsion from bour- 
geois society, a revulsion similar to 
that of “crazy mixed up kids,” or 
teddy boys, or the Halbstarken of 
Germany, but expressed in intellec- 
tual terms by a shrewd and well- 
read young man, And however nat- 
ural such an adolescent revolt may 
be, it would be quite fatal to magni- 
fy it into a philosophy of life; for 
the very simple reason that its divi- 
sion of mankind into suffering Out- 
siders and insensitive bourgeois is 
false. 

I well remember standing beside 
a bookshop one day being ha- 
rangued by an Outsider who was 
explaining to me how much mis- 
understanding he had to _ bear. 
There came down the street an old- 
ish man, walking briskly, holding 
himself erect and with a smile for 
me as soon as he saw me. After a 
few minutes conversation he went 
about his business, having made no 
other impression on my Outsider 
friend than of a very average, un- 
distinguished bourgeois. In fact, 
my oldish friend had experienced 
the horrors of warfare, 1914-18, 
had brought up six children on next 
to nothing, known long periods of 
uneniployment and, on the very 
day that he came walking so erect 
down the street, had received most 
disturbing news about the danger 
to his daughter, a nun in Commu- 
nist China. 

Those two men will always re- 
main in my mind as symbols of the 
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self-dramatizing Outsider on the 
one hand and, on the other, the up- 
right citizen (i.e., bourgeois) who 
has made himself responsible to his 
fellow-men. Of course my Outsider 
friend has himself changed with 
years and responsibility; but per- 
haps he could have spared himself 
and others much frustration if he 
had not been so scornful of in- 
articulate men. He might have re- 
membered that in face of the multi- 
tude Christ always had compassion 
on them, knowing what suffering 
was covered by their anonymity. 

In recent years the lesson could 
be learned from Yeats’ poem 
“Easter 1916,” in which the poet 
speaks of how he used to scorn cer- 
tain men as ignoble until their no- 
bility was revealed in the Dublin 
revolt: 


“I have passed with a nod of the 
head 

Or polite meaningless words 
And thought before I had done 
Of a mocking tale or a gibe 
To please a companion 
Around the fire at the club 
Being certain that they and I 
But lived where motley is worn. 
All changed, changed utterly: 
A terrible beauty is born.” 


O xce he abandons this attitude of 
dividing men into the select few and 
the unredeemable mass Mr. Wilson 
is no longer in the predicament in 
which he has so far found himself. 
Along the traditional road he may 
reach the goal he has set himself in 
the last sentence of his book, where 
he says: “The individual begins 
that long effort as an Outsider; he 
may finish it as a saint.” Of course 
he will never so much as begin the 
journey so long as he remains con- 
tent with his Outsider position. 
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In this respect his book may even 
exacerbate the spiritual sickness of 
those who read it by encouraging 
them to nurse their adolescent re- 
sentments. “I’m glad that I’m not 
satisfied any more, that I can find 
no answer in anything. That was 
the first thing that drew me away 
from Catholicism. I didn’t want to 
be fed. I'd rather have my aching 
hunger, my anguish.” These were 
words addressed to Paul Claudel by 
Jacques Riviere before Riviére re- 
turned to the Church that he had 
wandered away from years before. 


How much agony and wasted 
energy might be saved if we all 
stopped clinging to our grievances 
and self-dramatization and got on 
with the practice of the virtues— 
unromantic perhaps, but enough to 
build a glorious city. The artist, 
Tristram Hillier, came to realize 
this after being away from the 
Church for years, so that when his 
friends asked him how he had lost 
his faith, he would reply: “You can 
lose your faith as you lose your col- 
lar-stud—by not looking after it!” 
Prosaic advice, perhaps, but 
golden nevertheless. And how bour- 
geois! For what is more character- 
istic of the bourgeois, or citizen, 
than to “look after’ things and 
people? Administering them as a 
trust from God, getting worried 
sometimes but sticking to what he 
knows to be good and maintaining 
faith. How much it would help peo- 
ple if they realized that more cour- 
age is demanded by such a life than 
by luxuriating in violent despair. 


A FINAL remark that needs to be 
made is that Colin Wilson, in com- 
mon with Arnold Toynbee and C. G. 
Jung, seems impervious to the one 
question by which any religion 
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stands or falls, whether new or old. 
The question: is it true? Each of 
these three writers is constantly 
telling us that we must find a form 
of belief that is adapted either to 
the mid-twentieth century or to the 
newly-evolving world state or to the 
needs of the psyche. As though re- 
ligion were some kind of contrap- 
tion for satisfying the needs of who- 
ever takes it up. “Does it work?” 
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are not only famous for being the 
last words of amateur tinkerers; 
they form the introit at the entomb- 
ment of new religions. But if man 
sincerely asks whether a faith is 
true he will sooner or later find 
himself face to face with that beauty 
ever ancient and ever new—ancienl 
because it was there before the be- 
ginning of time, new because time 
has never tarnished it. 


Mary 


by AMY W. von ERDBERG 


How can you walk 
light as unburdened breeze 


across the fields, 


straight as the mast 
whose sails are full and strong. 


calm as the moon 


above Galilean Sea? 
Your eyes looking beyond 
do see only within, but 


the inward ear 


noting the lusty noises from the hut 

of argument and axe and hammer fall 
or shouts of children, 

would sense least warnings, 

so you walk in peace 

holding the unborn moment 


till it breathe 
Eternity. 





The Swedes Love Peace 


by J. J. HANLIN 


W: drove into Stockholm in the 
early evening. A last soft gleam of 
daylight still spread across the 
stone and steel and brick of this 
amazing city. The gray rock walls 
of the modern buildings seemed to 
be closing in nearer and _ taller 
around the super highway — and 
they gleamed from a million and 
one brightly lighted windows. It is 
an incredible sight for Europe, this 
last ten miles or so into Stockholm. 
It is only equalled in America. 

Europeans, even the Danes, seem 
to know little of this city which is 
charged with a basic energy to be 
modern. They speak of Stockholm 
as they might of Chicago or San 
Francisco. Most people read about 
it, but few come here. From 
Vienna, for example, it is two days 
by fast train. The weather is fickle 
and Swedes have the habit of say- 
ing, “Well, summer came on a Sun- 
day this year.” Furthermore, it is 
considered “stiff” and even un- 
friendly. 


Tuenerone, in spite of thousands 
of glittering projectiles of machin- 
ery which flow incessantly along its 
super streets, its gleaming build- 
ings, its swarming stores, it is iso- 
lated geographically and mentally 
from the heart of Europe. Its lead- 
ers, such as Osten Unden, the Swed- 
ish foreign minister, until recently 
at least, spoke in a strange tongue 
which even when translated into 
English, French or German didn’t 


make sense. Unden, you will recall, 
was the man who aroused Euro- 
pean statesmen with a public refer- 
ence to the “so-called free world.” 

Although members in the present 
Socialist government have always 
insisted on Sweden’s completely 
Western orientation, statements in 
the press and radio and suggestions 
such as the “Unden Plan” for a neu- 
tral belt of states across Europe (in- 
cluding Germany) leave one with 
the feeling that this is rather a 
clumsy way to be Western. And it 
is apparent that a lot of Swedes are 
beginning to think like this, too. 
Stockholm, so politically dull in the 
past, is in the state of flux. 

“It is unlikely that the Socialists 
will make it through 1957,” a per- 
son close to governmental and jour- 
nalistic leaders told the writer re- 
cently. “It is a matter of getting 
more youth interested in politics.” 

One wishes that the Swedes just 
had a little bit of their eighth to 
tenth century Viking blood left. Of 
course, we wouldn’t want them to 
seize part of France and make their 
way up the Seine until they threat- 





The entire economy, the entire society of 
Sweden, reports J. J. Hanlin, writer and 
journalist, has been based for the last 
twenty-five years on the belief that it is 
possible to avoid war. It is a strange, iso- 
lated land, rich in ore of various kinds, and 
is being eyed with special interest by the 
Soviets. As in a previous article on Copen- 
hagen, Mr. Hanlin again speaks up for the 
moral standards of the Scandinavians. 
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ened Paris. “From the rage of the 
Northmen, deliver us, O Lord,” was 
the prayer that rose up in those 
days as churches and farms were 
burned and people were killed or 
enslaved. But it would be a fine 
thing if they took a little more 
cognizance of their strategic and 
difficult position in the world. 


I, was easy for the Swedes to be 
neutral when Germany was raging 
through Europe and Hitler was 
ranting on the platform. But it is 
questionable today if even the half- 
thoughtful Swede gains a feeling of 
security from his neutrality in rela- 
tion to Russia. Germany, whether 
it was right or wrong, considered 
Sweden a friend and almost a si- 
lent ally during World War II. (it 
is something the Danes and Nor- 
wegians will never forget.) Sweden 
even today is pro-German. But 
Sweden is not pro-Russian and no 
one seems to know it better than 
the Russians. 

Here lies this highly desirable 
prize, a country extremely rich in 
iron of exceptional purity. A coun- 
try with zinc, manganese, sulfur, 
copper, silver and lead. A country, 
if the Russians could bring it coal 
and oil, that could be bled to an 
amazing degree to further Commu- 
nist aims in Asia. Furthermore, it 
has only 7,212,000 people and its 
rich potential could perhaps handle 
twice this number of people. Cer- 
tainly the Communists, in looking 
about for areas in which to expand, 
have given Sweden special atten- 
tion. Above all, it has no defense 
agreement with the West. 


Recenny, the writer in returning 
from the tragedy of Hungary, rode 
the Scandinavian Express across 
Germany. The Swedish king, a man 
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who seems to find special attention 
when abroad confusing and unrea- 
sonable, was on the train. At Pas- 
sau, on the German border, three 
secret agents from Bonn appeared 
on the scene. They took their seats 
in his car until the express arrived 
in Gedser, Denmark. Grim appear- 
ing men, they took no chances. 

“Who would want to harm the 
Swedish king?” a Swedish editor 
laughed. “He hasn’t an enemy in 
the world.” 

His statement belonged, some- 
how, to the structure of life you feel 
here in Stockholm. “Who would 
harm us?” the Swedes seem to ask 
from their glittering apartments 
and automobiles. It has a depress- 
ing effect on the spectator of such 
freedom and riches for a people 
who seemingly have forgotten God 
and yet escaped suffering. Of a peo- 
ple who generously shelter the bor- 
der-crossers — house them, clothe 
them, these nameless, faceless, tor- 
mented swarms of men, women and 
children who flee to Sweden almost 
daily from across the Baltic. Every- 
one of them carries a message, but 
is it heeded? Apparently, to a de- 
gree, it is. 


Tu good news from Sweden is 
that there is no longer an aura of 
invincibility surrounding the So- 
cialists. In fact, since the elections 
in 1956, it is now in the power of 
the three parties to the right to form 
a coalition of their own and begin 
to plot a different course for the 
Scandinavian nation. It is interest- 
ing that the big gainer in the Swed- 
ish elections has been the Conserva- 
tive party whose platform, the part 
that would interest us, was based 
on more co-operation with the 
West, militarily and economically. 
It was a calculated risk taken by 
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their leader, Jar! Hjalmarsson, a 
man with a poor voice but a lot of 
drive, who defied Sweden's tradi- 
tional role of neutrality a few days 
before the voting and demanded 
that the government form a defense 
pact with NATO’s Norway and Den- 
mark. 

“The ironic thing is,” a govern- 
ment official told the writer, “that 
the Socialists forced him into this 
position. They believed that it 
would harm him.” 

Little has been made out of this 
amazing fact. It is unlikely that it 
has hitherto even been reported out- 
side of Scandinavia, itself. But cer- 
tainly the Socialists, who have 
managed to stay in power for over 
twenty-five years and who are still 
the overwhelming party, will reap- 
praise their foreign policy. This 
appears to be the only way in which 
they can stay in power in spite of 
the fact that Sweden is a nation 
which insists that foreign policy 
plays no role in elections. 

But apparently there were 
enough Swedes who found their 
present age of rich material exist- 
ence a meaningless adornment 
which disfigures the true Swedish 
situation. Russia, through its ex- 
ternal policy of naval encroach- 
ments and its internal penetration 
by Communists, played a larger role 
in the election than the average 
Swede is willing to admit. Further- 
more, the unmasking of the Rus- 
sian spy, Anatole Ericsson, engen- 
dered a strong feeling of wrath in 
the Swedish public. 


Donne the sensational spy trial, 
the two great Stockholm newspa- 


pers here, the Dagens Nyheter 
and the Stockholms - Tidningen, 
demanded the withdrawal of the 
Soviet ambassador. Again, Hjal- 
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marsson, wisely supported this de- 
mand. The conservative also be- 
lieves that if war should come and 
Sweden is entangled, there will be 
no doubt as to whom Sweden will 
side with. And, he therefore wants 
a certain amount of military co- 
operation and co-ordination with 
NATO, especially with Norway. 

The Swedes, we must realize, did 
not protest at the polls because the 
government is pro-Communist. But 
they apparently felt that the gov- 
ernment was not sufficiently aware 
of the Communist threat. The 
Ericsson trial showed that the Rus- 
sian-born Swede had no trouble ob- 
taining secret radar blueprints from 
the firm of L. M. Ericsson (no rela- 
tion to the spy). He merely took 
them from an open drawer at the 
factory and transported them to the 
Russian embassy for photograph- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, Socialist Defense 
Minister Torsten Nisson has _ re- 
jected the proposal for military co- 
operation with the West. Whereas 
he sees a NATO tie-up as an invita- 
tion to invasion, Danish and Nor- 
wegian Socialist leaders see just the 
opposite. And recent events seem 
to support the latter view. Sweden, 
as long as it is not Communist, is 
considered an enemy. It is interest- 
ing that the spy, Ericsson, testified 
that the Russians asked him to pur- 
chase a villa in the strategic Stock- 
holm archipelago and install a radio 
transmitter to be used at the out- 
break of war between Sweden and 
the Soviet Union. 


I, other words, as the situation is 
today, Sweden has all the disadvan- 
tages of NATO membership with- 
out the benefits. Its much heralded 
armed forces are probably highly 
over-rated. After a quarter of a cen- 
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tury of Socialist rule, one might ex- 
pect to find good medical care—but 
not a good army. Officers are said 
to be perturbed by the alleged weak- 
nesses of discipline. Their difficul- 
ties are the result, they say, of re- 
strictions on the powers of officers 
and the substitution of civilian for 
military disciplinary courts. 

The entire economy, the entire 
society, for the last twenty-five 
years has been concentrated on the 
belief that it is possible to avoid 
war. On November 30, 1939, when 
Russia invaded Finland, Sweden 
was sympathetic to her neighbor’s 
plight, but refused passage over its 
land when other countries wished 
to send help. And the story of the 
transit of a German army division 
across Sweden into Norway during 
World War II doesn’t speak highly 
of the Swedes’ ability to resist. 
Chances are Sweden would fold 
overnight and create all sorts of dif- 
ficulties for exposed NATO forces 
as a result. 

It is interesting that the Commu- 
nists also gained during the last 
election. One of the main strong- 
holds of Communism in Sweden is 
in the iron ore district of the Arctic 
province of Norrbotten, this area 
that produces ore of such excep- 
tional purity. Because of the great 
value of Swedish iron and because 
of the strategic importance of this 
area which is on the direct land 
route between the USSR and Nor- 
way, the presence of a strong Com- 
munist underground there should 
not only concern Sweden, but 
NATO, itself. Of course, the Hun- 
garian tragedy will undoubtedly 
make many Communists reconsider 
their politics, but still the die-hard 
conspirators will remain. 


Although it appears too early for 


Sweden to consider joining NATO, 
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such a step would do much to ease 
its foreign trade difficulties. Today, 
this gleaming city of Stockholm is 
living beyond its means. Sweden 
has had a trade gap for several 
years now. A hookup with NATO 
should logically decrease this gap. 

Pensions for all, free medical 
care, high pay and shorter hours—- 
the words, in fact, when Sweden’s 
economic future is considered 
might be meaningless. How can the 
Swedish worker have higher pay, 
for example, if the Russian slaye 
system is already cutting Nordic 
glass and textiles out of many of its 
world markets? Communism, ca- 
pable of working against the Nordic 
countries externally and internally, 
is conveying lessons in economics 
not visualized by the university pro- 
fessors of Lund and Uppsala. 

Sweden, for example, has one of 
the best and highest paid merchant 
navies in the world. As a result of 
strong Communist pressure, the 
seamen continue to demand more 
and more. But whereas Commu- 
nism has done this, it is also begin- 
ning to ply the world’s seas with its 
own ships with windows cracked in 
the wheelhouses and sides in- 
crusted in rust—ancient castoffs of 
the West manned by men receiving 
almost slave wages. Swedish sea- 
men receive many times the salary 
of Russian seamen, but the Russian 
ships are capable of carrying coal 
to Stockholm almost as well. 


Tue year 1956 was marked here 
as one in which the Soviet Union 
had also openly and brazenly defied 
the territorial waters of Sweden and 
the other Nordic lands while it rig- 
idly continued to maintain a 12-mile 
limit along its own coasts. The out- 
side world knows little of the silent 
and patient battle the Scandina- 
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vians have been fighting to keep 
their waters free of Russian and 
other Communist ships bent on il- 
legal missions. 

Attention is only focused on the 
trouble here when something sen- 
sational happens, such as the recent 
case when a Russian trawler at- 
tempted to ram and sink a Norwe- 
gian coastguard ship. A few days be- 
fore this case, a Swedish training 
ship, with a crew of thirty-seven, 
had been blown by a Baltic hurri- 
cane within the Russian 12-mile 
limit. It was seized by a Russian tor- 
pedo boat off the Estonian coast. If 
the situation had been reversed, 
however, the Swedes could have ex- 
pected embittered protests from 
Moscow denouncing the move as an 
“anti-Russian plot” and maintain- 
ing the ship was nowhere near the 
Swedish coasts. 

Meanwhile, what is the position 
of the Catholic Church in this 
strange, isolated land? Before the 
war, Catholics were practically non- 
existent. There were only 6,000. 
Today, thanks to the large inflow of 
refugees, there are over 20,000. But 
there are few conversions to the 
Faith although, as in the other Nor- 
dic countries, only about two per 
cent of the people go to church at 
all who are non-Catholic. 

There are many hopeful signs, 
however. The most interesting fact, 
perhaps, is that the men and women 
who are becoming Catholics are 
young and intellectual. The new 
converts are writers, such as’ Sven 
Stolpe, the “Swedish Graham 
Greene,” artists, university profes- 
sors, lawyers and the like. The 
writer is leaving soon for Lund, 
Sweden, where the Dominicans are 
said to be making amazing progress 
among young intellectuals in that 
university town. 
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A: present, there are only sixty 
priests in all of Sweden. And yet, 
the Nordic lands proffer a fertile 
missionary field, the writer believes. 
Sweden is much maligned in the 
Western press as “a wicked land of 
alcoholics and sexual deviationists.” 
But, after a period of over a year in 
Scandinavia, the writer still hasn’t 
seen evidence to support this press 
agency myth. 

“Oh, we're wicked all right,” the 
Swede is inclined to say. 

But the Swede, and his Danish 
and Norwegian cousins, aren’t 
wicked. However, the wickedness 
of the Scandinavians is believed by 
foreigners ardently as long as they 
remain outside of these lands. But 
upon spending some time here you 
realize it is nonsense. As in Den- 
mark, there is a strong, but uncon- 
scious adherence to Christian prin- 
ciples. Bewildered by the awful 
problems of this age, uncertain and 
afraid, skeptical in genuine reli- 
gious belief, the Scandinavians 
have grasped at this newspaper 
myth so that they can explain 
themselves. 

“I can’t even find a place to buy 
a bottle of beer,” you tell them. 

“Oh, but we’re wicked — it just 
goes on behind closed doors.” 

This prevents further discussion 
of Swedish wickedness. For how 
do you know what goes on behind 
closed doors? Chances are the man 
who is telling you this has been 
married for fifteen years, has three 
blond children and because he is 
making payments on a house has 
no money to be “wicked” himself. 
In fact, he is a little “stiff” and is 
much more like the American idea 
of the typical Englishman than the 
typical Swede. 

Bishop Johannes Erik Mueller, 
a man in his early seventies, has 
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been bishop of Stockholm since 
1923. He is termed “the church 
builder.” He has also been success- 
ful in Sweden in the establishment 
and operation of hospitals. The 
typical Swede may think himself 
“wicked,” but actually he is a hypo- 
chondriac. The Swedes love hos- 
pitals and a drive from the port of 
entry, Malmo, to Stockholm reveals 
a countryside spotted with gleaming 
white buildings decorated with red 
crosses. Bishop Mueller’s Co-adju- 
tor is the Most Rev. Knute Ansgar 
Nelson, O.S.B., well-known in the 
United States, formerly at the Ports- 
mouth Priory, Portsmouth, R. I. 


Srocusionis is really one of the 
most beautifully situated cities in 
the world. It is built on a number 
ct islands and is often called the 
Venice of the north. Many travel- 
ers regard it as even more beautiful 
than the Italian city. (The writer 
doesn’t—it is like trying to compare 
Chicago with New Orleans. They 
both have their points.) In spite of 
all its modernity, the atmosphere of 
the Middle Ages is still preserved in 
the “Old Town” section. 

There, in the arrangement of nar- 
row cobbled roads and alleys, one 
comes across old churches, once 
Catholic. On the medieval ramparts 
of the ancient castle of Tre Kronor 
stands the Royal Palace, Tessin’s 
beautiful eighteenth century mas- 
terpiece. The estimate of the popu- 
lation of the city for 1956 was 
785,900. With the surrounding 
suburbs and their mushrooming 
housing developments, the city pos- 
sesses well over a million inhabit- 
ants. 

The American 


Embassy on 
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Strandvaegen is a gleaming, modern 
structure nicknamed “the fish 
bowl.” It is a sister of the embassy 
in Copenhagen and appears to be 
about eighty per cent glass. 
Strangely, in both cases, the em- 
bassies are in the spirit of the times 
but misplaced by being surrounded 
by structures of much more ancient 
vintage. 


Liven Day comes in the middle of 
December and is always a very wel- 
come, but unofficial holiday. It 
marks the return of lengthening 
daylight and even predates Chris- 
tianity. For Scandinavian winters, 
with night setting in during the 
middle of the afternoon, are not the 
most pleasant experiences unless 
one is a writer who prefers to work 
“at night.” On Lucia Day candles 
burn in the windows and denote the 
beginning of the Christmas season. 

The Swedes had much to be 
thankful for this last Christmas. In 
fact, materially, it has been almost 
as bloated as America’s. But the 
Swedes know it is not enough, ap- 
parently. One senses much soul 
searching here. And it is interest- 
ing that while other nations were 
merely in the act of getting ready 
to assist tortured Hungary, the 
Swedes and the Danes were already 
on the Austrian border with trucks 
clogged with food, medical supplies 
and clothing. 

They are a good, industrious peo- 
ple. And the writer truly believes 
Sweden is far from lost to Christian- 
ity—instead, it is oversleeping on 
Sunday morning. The trickle of in- 
tellectuals who are returning to the 
Faith today may well be a flood to- 
morrow. 























Catholic Lenten Reading List - 1957 





“... from popular through profound .. .” 


Each year the Catholic Lenten List Committee of the Religious Publishers 
Group invites an outstanding person to select 26 recently-published books 
for Lenten reading. This year the selector is Eugene Willging, Director 
of the Catholic University of America Library and The Weekly Library 
Card Service on Current U. S. Catholic Publications. “The selector has 
tried to keep in mind the varying interests and backgrounds of all po- 
tential readers so that the titles run the gamut from popular through 
profound. Paraphrasing St. Benedict we might say, ‘In these days of Lent 
take these books and read them through in order to form yourselves into 


Christians appreciative of your heritage.’ ” 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
By John Tracy Ellis 


The spirit of the missions and of the pioneer 
bishops pervades this lucid, concise history. As 
an accompanying volume, his compilation of 
Documents of American Catholic History might 
also be mentioned. University of Chicago Press. 

Cloth, $3.00. Paper, $1.75 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 
By L. H. Grollenberg 


A marvelously graphic “summa,” carefully 
integrating modern Scriptural scholarship through 
prose text, photographic illustration and map 
projections, all supplemented with a full index 
of persons and places. An indispensable aid to 
complete Biblical understanding 

Thomas Nelson. $15.00 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
By Paul Hume 


The music editor of the Washington Post and 
@ recent convert offers a long-overdue revalua- 
tion thet mixes sharp criticism with positive 
recommendations, accompanied by lists of ap- 
propriate printed and recorded sacred music. 

Dodd, Mead. $4.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, U. S. A. 
Edited by Louis J. Putz 


Twenty-four specialists offer a popular expose 
of the present position of American Catholicism 
in @ work that forms a natural supplement to 
the historical treatment by John T. Ellis. 

Fides. $5.95 
THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON RACE RELATIONS 

By John LaFarge, S.J. 

A long-time observer and participant in inter- 
racial affairs summarizes practices and principles 
in a concise treatment of a crucial domestic and 
foreign problem. Hanover House. $2.95 


DAY AFTER TOMORROW 
By Roma R. Turkel 


A popular appeal to the middle-aged to make 
their action in retirement years Catholic. Surveys 
new areas of productive cultural and spiritual 
life, stressing companionship and service of 
others. P. J. Kenedy. $3.75 


IN SILENCE | SPEAK 
By George N. Shuster 


No more timely book appeared in 1956 than 
this story of Cardinal Mindszenty . . . and of 
Hungary's “new order,” exemplified by Commu- 
nist Rakosi. As presented by a noted writer on 
modern totalitarianism, this account deserves the 
widest audience. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.50 


i WAS CHAPLAIN ON THE FRANKLIN 

By Joseph T. O'Callahan 

A personal chronicle of faith and heroism by 
the sole World War I! chaplain to receive the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Macmillan. $2.75 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 

By Daniel-Rops 

A revised Catholic translation, using the Knox 
version, of the most popular French life of Christ. 
A new appendix discusses the recently discovered 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Dutton. $5.00 


THE LAST OF THE CONQUISTADORS, 
JUNIPERO SERRA (1713-1784) 

By Omer Englebert 

An intimate biography, largely based on Serra’s 
unpublished journal, that recounts vividly the 
courage and faith of a Franciscan missionary 
whose statue represents California in Washing- 
ton’s Capital and whose cause for beatification 
has been introduced. Harcourt, Brace. $6.00 


LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH 

By Yves Congar 

An advanced, thoroughly documented ‘‘study 
for a theology of the icity.” Drawing heavily on 
Christian tradition the French Dominican lays a 
firm foundation for the laity’s own expanding 
vocation in our modern world. Newman. $6.50 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
By Alban Butler, Herbert Thurston, 
and Donald Attwater 


Next to the Scriptures we should turn most 
often to the examples of the saints and beati. 
In this superbly written and handsomely designed 
set are presented over 2,500 lives. Scholarship 
and literary ability are well blended. 

P. J. Kenedy. Four vols. boxed. $39.50 

















THE MASS AND LITURGICAL REFORM 
By John L. Murphy 


A deeper knowledge of the present liturgy and 
its relationship to the Christian life, as well as 
of the direction of reforms, e.g., in the direction 
of vernacular vse, will come from reading this 
semi-popular volume. (it is mutually comple- 
mentary with Gerald Ellard’s The Mass in Transi- 
tion.) Bruce. $5.95 


MOSCOW WAS MY PARISH 
By wane Bissonette 





tabi. hical 


A al account of two 
years (1953- 1955) as “Moscow's only clergyman, 
ministering to the foreign colony. 

McGraw-Hill. $3.95 


ONE FRONT ACROSS THE WORLD 

By Douglas Hyde 

A convert-journalist, formerly news editor of 
London’s Daily Worker, gives a first-hand view 
of the struggle between Communism and Chris- 
tianity in the Far East. Newman. $3.50 


A PATH THROUGH GENESIS 
By Bruce Vawter 
Modern science yields its riches in this com- 
mentary which shows the lack of conflict be- 
tween faith, revelation and reason. 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00 


PATTERNS FOR TEENAGERS 
By panes 4. + Case 


An ht hot: phic and journalistic 
eccount of Chicago's teenagers and their prob- 
lems. A twenty-four point study-action program 
concludes a work of significance to parents, 
teachers and community leaders. Fides. $3.50 





A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 
By Sister Mary Francis 


The establishment of a new Poor Clare 
Monastery at Roswell, N. M., in 1948 provided 
the occasion for this lively account of daily life 
in this cloistered community. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 


ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 
By Leonard von Matt and Hugo Rahner 


A fine pictorial biography commemorating the 
fourth centenary of the death of Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of the Society of Jesus. One of the most 
beautiful books of 1956. Regnery. $6.50 


SAINT JOHN FISHER 
By E. E. Reynolds 
This scholarly life of a martyred Cardinal will 
show parallels to modern persecution of the 
Church by the State. A companion volume to his 
(1955) life of St. Thomas More. 
P. J. Kenedy. $6.00 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH 
By Henri de Lubac 
A profound, highly doc ted theological 
“meditation,” built on a solid structure of Scrip- 
tural, patristic, and later writings. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50 








—— 


THE SPRINGS OF MORALITY 
Edited by John M. Todd 
A detailed examination of the principles of 
Catholic morality as applied to modern scientific 
knowledge and practical experience in history, 
sociology, economics, = literature, politics, 
and psy ogy. Macmillan. $6.00 





THEY SAW HIS GLORY 
By Maisie Ward 
A popular introduction to the New Testament, 
bringing to the reader the work of modern 
textual critics, commentators and archeologists 
A good companion to The Two-Edged Sword. 
Sheed & Ward. $4.50 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD 

By John L. McKenzie 

“With a popular audience in view” a noted 
Scripture scholar presents a most illuminating 
study of “the religious beliefs of the Old Testo- 
ment as they have been illuminated by the new 
learning.” Bruce. $4.50 


THE YEAR AND OUR CHILDREN 
By Mary Reed Newland 
Creative participation keynotes this practical 
ond permanently useful manual on ‘‘planning the 
family activities for Christian feasts and sea- 
sons.” Parents and teachers, as well as their 
charges, will profit spiritually and culturally. 
P. J. Kenedy. $3.95 


THIS MYSTERIOUS HUMAN NATURE 

By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

Essays in practical ethics, these studies of 
individual problems show how “Christians may 
and must employ their Faith as a touchstone— 
a standard against which to measure the fash- 
ionable deceits to which modern man is exposed 
in the name of progress and humanity.” 

Scribners. $3.50 
VALIANT WOMAN 

Edited by Peg Boland with foreword by Loretta 

Young 

Fifteen stories by women about the problems 
and joys of daily life. Relying confidently on the 
grace of God, these women give an example to 
all women of how they too can become strong 
and valiant in the sight of God. Grail. $2.50 


WORSHIP AND WORK; ST. JOHN’S ABBEY 
AND UNIVERSITY 


By Colman Barry 
Commemorative volumes are rarely good but 
this centennial story of the Minnesota Bene- 
dictines deserves inclusion both for their his- 
torical contribution to American Catholicism and 
because it is a piece of good bookmaking, a 
strong contender for a Graphic Arts award. 
St. John’s Abbey. $5.00 
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A NEW DOPE PERIL? 


by Donald J. Thorman 


Ave we on the verge of changing our entire 
approach to the problem of narcotic addic- 
tion in the United States? Is it possible that 
in the future we shall be seeking addicts 
out in order to provide them with dope at 
low, low prices? 

These possibilities may seem like some- 
body’s pipe dream, but they could easily 
become realities if an increasingly influen- 
tial group of thinkers has its way. 

The call for a new approach to the dope 
problem is probably receiving its greatest 
support and encouragement from the medi- 
cal profession, some of whose members feel 
quite strongly that doctors are being un- 





fairly deprived of what they con- 
sider to be rightfully their province. 

A resolution initiated by the Rich- 
mond County (New York) Medical 
Society in 1953, later passed by the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York, and now pending before an 
AMA committee, calls for the estab- 
lishment of narcotic clinics to at- 
tempt to treat addicts by, among 
other means, giving them regular 
dosages of narcotics where deemed 
desirable by the doctors running 
the clinics. 


Tue pertinent part of the resolu- 
tion states that the Medical Society 
“favors the Jegalizing of the distri- 
bution of narcotics free of charge 
with proper safeguards, hereinafter 
to wit: 1. Establish narcotic clinics 
in all cities as the need appears un- 
der the aegis of the United States 
Public Health Service. 2. Register 
and fingerprint all who apply to pre- 
vent re-registering in other clinics. 
3. Do not demand that they be en- 
forcibly confined, as they are now. 
4. Determine the smallest amount 
of pure drug that will relieve the 
patient of his symptoms. 5. Admin- 
ister this uncut material by the 
doctor or under his supervision and 
under sterile precautions. 6. Keep 
accurate records of dosages. 7. No 
supply ever to be given to the ad- 
dict, dosages to be given only at the 
clinic. 8. Nominal charge for the 
actual cost of the drug, possibly 15 
to 30 cents. 9. Make an effort to ef- 
fect a cure, where possible, using 
hospitalization if the patient acqui- 
esces.” 

This brief summary of the posi- 
tion of those who wish to establish 
some sort of medical rather than 
legal control over addicts indicates 
that their reasoning is in some ways 
a lesson in optimism, although they 


would prefer, I believe, to call it 
realism. If so, they seem to fall into 
the category of those false realists 
the Holy Father mentioned in his 
1956 Christmas message who at- 
tempt to reconstruct society without 
taking into account the true nature 
of man. 


T nese false realists contend that 
the major problem is not narcotics, 
but the fact that narcotics are il- 
legal. Making dope legal, they pre- 
dict, will cripple the narcotics 
racket by taking the profit out of 
addiction. The addicts who are now 
paying anywhere from ten to one 
hundred dollars, or more, a week 
will be able to get a minimal dosage 
at a clinic for probably less than 
fifty cents a day. Further, they 
reason, this would reduce the neces- 
sity for addicts to turn to crime to 
get the money necessary for an 
adequate supply of dope. 

In addition, some of them, point- 
ing out the punitive nature of legis- 
lation touching on the problem, 
argue that each measure that makes 
narcotics more dangerous to get ac- 
tually “incites new crime” by boost- 
ing the price of illegal drugs. They 
also declare that the regulations 





There is a movement under way at present 
to establish a purely medical rather than a 
legal control over narcotic addicts. Donald 
J. Thorman, Managing Editor of the Ave 
Maria, is in disagreement with this stand, 
viewing it as an attempt to reconstruct soci- 
ety without taking into account the true 
nature of man. Mr. Thorman did extensive 
research for this article; in his teaching days 
at Loyola (Chicago), he used to cover some 
aspects of the problem in his social prob- 
lems course and he appeared on two radio 
programs on the subject with Dr. Lois Hig- 
gins, director of the Chicago Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau, who has testified before Con- 
gress on several occasions about the narcotics 
situation. 
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which have taken the problems of 
narcotic addiction from the hands 
of the average doctor are more a 
matter of interpretation of the fed- 
eral Narcotics Bureau rather than 
on the part of Congress. 


A FURTHER argument used in sup- 
port of a more “medical” approach 
to dope addiction is citing the so- 
called British Plan, to prove that 
where, as in Great Britain, narcotics 
are not illegal there is no great 
problem. Testimony before Con- 
gress by Dr. Herbert Berger, vice 
president of the New York State 
Medical Society, concerning the sit- 
uation in England revealed that 
there were only 279 known addicts 
in the United Kingdom in 1954; a 
proportionate figure for the United 
States would be about 900 addicts 
instead of our generally agreed-on 
minimum of 60,000. 

Although there seems to be con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of 
some authorities as to whether or 
not the much vaunted English sys- 
tem really exists, Dr. Berger intro- 
duced into his testimony a letter 
from the chief inspector of the dan- 
gerous drugs in England which, in 
part, stated that “in the United 
Kingdom registered medical prac- 
titioners are authorized by the regu- 
lations . . . to possess, supply, and 
prescribe dangerous drugs and prep- 
arations containing them. There 
is no registration of drug addicts, 
and in their treatment of them doc- 
tors are free to supply drugs to the 
patient or to prescribe them. 

The problem of addicts selling sup- 
plies obtained legitimately does not 
arise on more than isolated occa- 
sions for it has been found generally 
that an addict who is receiving 
drugs on a doctor’s prescription 
would be most reluctant to part with 
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any of what is usually a meager 
supply.” 

There is another side of the coin, 
however, an intensive opposition to 
the entire approach briefly and 
necessarily incompletely outlined 
above. 

Both sides agree, in the words of 
H. J. Anslinger, U. S. Narcotics Com- 
missioner, that “drug addiction is 
fundamentally a symptom of a per- 
sonality disturbance.’ Though no 
one seems to be able to offer a 
clear-cut solution, the partial an- 
swers set forth hinge in large part 
on whether or not the solution is to 
legalize narcotics and treat addic- 
tion primarily as a medical and 
psychiatric phenomenon rather 
than principally as a legal matter. 

Since everyone is in agreement 
that addiction stems mainly from 
personality problems, the answer 
would seem to be a simple and 
vious one. But there are many 
ditional considerations which 
not so patent. 

For one, it is generally unknown 
that the United States has already 
had considerable experience with 
narcotic clinics. Beginning in 1919 
and lasting in one city for a period 
of four years, some forty-four clin- 
ics for dispensing narcotics were 
opened by health officials through- 
out the nation. By 1925, however, 
all of the clinics had been closed. 
Those in favor of the clinics idea 
say that at least in some cases the 
clinics were closed because the 
Bureau of Narcotics improperly 
judged that the clinics were illegal 
and padlocked their doors despite 
the fact that many of them seemed 
to be working successfully. 


ob- 
ad- 
are 


Trost opposed to the clinics main- 
tain that they simply did not work. 
To substantiate their claim they are 
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able to produce the testimony of 
highly-placed medical authorities as 
well as a simple statistic, quoted in 
the Government Printing Office pub- 
lication Narcotic Clinics in the 
United States, that “in a one year 
period in the early 1920’s when 
these clinics were in operation the 
volume of illicit peddling of nar- 
cotics reached the point where an 
incredibly large amount of 71,151 
ounces of narcotic drugs was seized 
in the domestic illicit traffic — or 
more than 14 times as much as was 
seized in 1952.” 

This statistic is presented to shat- 
ter the claim that low-cost narcotics 
dispensed by clinics will take the 
profit out of illegal narcotic racket- 
eering and destroy the racket or 
that addicts will be satisfied by the 
minimal amount allowed them by 
clinies. 


’ 

T HE so-called British narcotic sys- 
tem is another bone of contention. 
Testifying in November, 1955, be- 
fore the House subcommittee inves- 
tigating the narcotics situation, 
Rep. Adam Powell, Jr., of New York, 
put into the record an “analysis of 
the British narcotic system to show 
that there is no such system.” 

The analysis contained a letter 
from the British Home Office dated 
July 18, 1953 which stated, in part, 
that “a [British] doctor may not 
have or use the drugs for any other 
purpose than that of ministering to 
the strictly medical needs of his 
patients. The continued supply of 
drugs to a patient either direct or 
by prescription, solely for the grati- 
fication of addiction is not recog- 
nized as a medical need.” 

Of course, the doctors in the 
United States supporting clinics 
will sincerely argue that they have 
no intention of setting up narcotics 
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dispensaries where any one who 
wants may come to load up, so to 
speak. The purpose of the clinics, 
as they see it, is to attract addicts 
so that they may receive adequate 
medical and psychiatric attention. 


Bur related questions inevitably 
arise: The proposed clinics would 
provide ambulatory treatment, that 
is, treatment of unconfined addicts. 
Yet, a committee of the Canadian 
Senate, after an intensive study, re- 
ported that it “unanimously rejects 
any proposal designed to provide 
legal supplies of drugs to criminal 
addicts. The committee was sup- 
ported in this decision by evidence 
that the Narcotic Drug Commission 
of the United Nations at its 10th 
session has resolved that ‘in the 
treatment of drug addiction meth- 
ods of ambulatory treatment (in- 
cluding the so-called clinic method) 
are not advisable.’ ”’ 

A similar stand was taken by a 
number of the doctors actually in- 
\olved in the original narcotic clinic 
plan in this nation and it is still held 
by a number of doctors today. Is 
there sufficient evidence available 
to refute this experience and justify 
the establishing of narcotic clinics? 

Authorities such as Dr, Lois L. 
Higgins, director of the Illinois 
Crime Prevention Bureau, have 
testified that “whether because of a 
psychological compulsion, as some 
state, or in a casual, friendly, or re- 
luctant manner, as others claim, it 
is nonetheless a fact that addicts are 
the greatest medium for the spread 
of addiction.” Does not this fact 


suggest that addicts, unhampered 
by fear of the law and with a certain 
status, might be in a more potent 
position than ever to induce others 
to become addicts? 

And is there any assurance that 
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the amount allowed by the clinics 
will satisfy the addict and persuade 
him not to seek an illegal source of 
supply? Where would the clinics 
be located? How would they recruit 
personnel when there is already 
such a shortage of trained medical 
and psychiatric social workers? 


How much would these clinics cost? 
All of these are legitimate questions 
which must be thoroughly answered 
before our entire present approach 
to the narcotics problem is junked. 


Ix addition, narcotic addiction 
poses theological as well as factual 
problems. The general principles 
themselves are quite clear. As sum- 
marized for this writer by Father 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., they 
are: 

“The morality of narcotics is to 
be judged in a manner similar to the 
way in which we judge the morality 
of intoxicants. If they are taken 
merely for the pleasurable feeling 
to such an extent that they gravely 
impair the functioning of the spir- 
itual faculties, intellect and will, a 
grave sin is committed. If these 
faculties are only slightly affected, 
the sin is venial. If there is suffi- 
cient reason for their use—the miti- 
gation of pain—there is no sin, so 
long as they are used only to the 
extent that is necessary. 

“As to their effect on the body, 
that is another matter. Of course it 
would be a grave sin to harm the 
body seriously by their unnecessary 
use. But even where no harm is 
done to the body the harm to the 
spiritual faculties can render their 
use sinful.” 

Although actual physical effect on 
the body from the habitual use of 
narcotics seems to be relatively 
slight, all the evidence points to the 
more serious effect of moral deterio- 
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ration and loss of will power. De- 
spite the fact that the proponents 
of legalized drugs cite cases of men 
and women who were secret addicts 
and appear to have lived useful and 
constructive lives, the vast majority 
of evidence indicates that these are 
the rare exceptions that prove the 
rule. 


Taare are other moral factors 
which do not seem to have been 
taken into account: Since genuine 
addiction leads to a loss of interest 
in sex, how can a married addict 
properly fulfill his marital obliga- 
tions? And although there seems to 
be no readily available medical testi- 
mony on this subject, those who 
have contact with addicts say that 
in a woman addiction seems to miti- 
gate or temporarily take away her 
power of conception. Does not this 
raise serious moral questions in the 
case of a married woman addict? 

The theologians have not exhaust- 
ed this subject by any means; in 
reality, relatively little has been 
published recently on the moral 
aspects of the problem. One excep- 
tion is an article by Father Giles 
Staab, O.F.M.Cap., in the April, 
1954, American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. Among other factors, Father 
Staab indirectly raises the question 
of the participation of doctors in a 
narcotic clinic approach when he 
asks, “may a physician prescribe a 
drug for a drug addict?” 

Based on the supposition that the 
addict either can’t or won't, for an 
apparently good reason, submit to 
institutional treatment, Father 
Staab answers, in part, that “if there 
is a case of not really aiming at a 
cure but merely containing the ad- 
diction within reasonable bounds, 
the doctor may administer slight 
doses, unless it becomes rather evi- 
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dent that containment is impossible 
and advancing addiction will re- 
sult.” 

So far as the addict himself is 
concerned, Father Staab comments, 
with all reservations being made 
and apar’ from medical use, it is al- 
ways a grave sin per se for a drug 
addict to take a potent dose. The 
reservations, of course, are many 
and complex. 


Tus concern with the moral fac- 
tors involved is a far cry from the 
attitude of one of the leading pro- 
ponents of legalized narcotics, Dr. 
Laurence Kolb, who wrote several 
months ago in the Saturday Evening 
Post that “drug addiction is neither 
menace nor mortal sin, but a health 
problem — indeed a minor health 
problem when compared with such 
killers as alcoholism, heart disease 
and cancer.” 

In view of the circumstance that 
the many authorities directly and 
indirectly involved in the problem 
are unable to arrive at a workable 
solution for the problem of narcotic 
addiction it might seem foolhardy 
for the present writer to proffer any 
answer. Yet, even though everyone 
who has ever been within fifty feet 
of an addict is his own authority, 
an outsider can sometimes see trees 
which are not so obvious to those 
who are in the forest. 

It is obvious that there is no one 
solution, no panacea. Stiffer legal 
penalties, more federal and local 
narcotics agents, increased psychia- 
tric care—-none of these alone is 
the answer. Although getting tough 
with the peddlers has its merits, 
similar harsh treatment for addicts 
won’t remove the factors which con- 
tribute toward making them ad- 
dicts. 

Narcotic addiction is a problem 
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fraught with legal, medical, moral, 
psychiatric and social overtones. 
Any realistic rationale must ac- 
count for all these factors. Since ad- 
diction is particularly a medical and 
psychiatric question, it simply can- 
not be dealt with by laws alone. But, 
conversely, it is not only a medical 
problem. It is, in addition, a moral 
and social problem requiring com- 
munity as well as medical action. 

The actual physical process of 
withdrawal from drugs takes only 
a week or so, with only a few 
months needed for complete physi- 
cal readjustment. But as Dr. Berger 
testified before Congress, drug ad- 
diction is only a symptom of a dis- 
ease. The real cure must take place 
in the mind of the addict, a complete 
reorientation of his entire moral 
and mental outlook is needed. There 
must be a social psychiatric follow- 
up as part of the process of rehabili- 
tation and the community itself 
must co-operate in accepting the 
former addict back into its, midst. 
The ex-addict faces many of the 
same obstacles that the ex-convict 
and parolee face in seeking to build 
a useful life; and because of his un- 
stable personality, rebuffs send him 
scurrying back to the false comfort 
of the needle. 

Narcotic clinics alone do not seem 
to be the panacea we are striving 
for. The need is not only to inte- 
grate the personality of the indi- 
vidual addict himself, but also to 
integrate him into the community 
as well. 


Some attempts are being made to 
maintain out-patient clinics such 
as those established in connection 
with some Chicago hospitals for the 
follow-up care of former addicts, 
but it is too early yet to evaluate 
their results. And law enforcement 
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officials complain that such clinics 
bring addicts or former addicts to- 
gether in such a way as to spread 
addiction rather than contain it. 

Since the narcotic problem is a 
complex one made up of many inter- 
related phenomena, a multi-faceted 
approach is called for: Legislative- 
ly, a more intensive program of in- 
ternational, national and local at- 
tempts to enforce existing laws 
should be followed and, where nec- 
essary, to enact stringent legislation 
controlling narcotics and addicts. 
Proper distinctions must be made, 
however, among non-addicted ped- 
dlers, addicts who are peddlers to 
keep themselves supplied with dope, 
and the non-criminal addict. 


Discus, more opportunity, 
especially on the local level, is 
needed for doctors to study and con- 
tribute to a solution of the problem. 
In point of fact, however, only a 
small number of doctors are pres- 
ently trained in the treatment of 
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addiction; more training of medical 
men in the field is indicated. 

In the community, much remains 
to be done to aid the vocational and 
social integration of the reformed 
addict back into society. The public 
needs education to understand the 
nature of the problem and business 
and service organizations must co- 
operate in the rehabilitation pro- 
cess. In each locality, law enforce- 
ment officials, medical men and the 
social resources must be co-ordi- 
nated. 

Finally, there is a pressing need 
for the development of a theology 
of addiction and a consequent reli- 
gious education program to propa- 
gate the teaching on the moral as- 
pects of addiction and treatment. 

Narcotic addiction is by no means 
a theological problem alone, but 
whether those involved recognize it 
or not, many of the most serious 
differences of opinion are, in the 
words of Cardinal Manning, “at 
bottom theological.” 


Afternoon Rain 


by ZENNA HENDERSON 


THE clouds pour like a hasty river 


Across the sky. 


Blown birds pause, tilt-winged, against the wind 


And cry. 





Are Masstonaries ‘Western’ A gents? 


by K. K. JACOB 


Tue cold war against foreign mis- 
sionaries in India has gathered fresh 
momentum and assumed new di- 
mensions with the publication of 
the Report by the Christian Mission- 
ary Activities Enquiry Committee 
appointed on April 14, 1954, by the 
Madhya Pradesh Government. The 
Committee appears to have labored 
long only to bring forth a serpent. 
Beginning with sweeping allegations 
against foreign missionaries, the 
Report proceeds to attack the theory 


and practice of Christianity in India.’ 


The so-called “findings” of the Com- 
mittee are gross misrepresentation 
and a fabrication of facts, and their 
recommendations are unwarranted 
and unconstitutional. 

The Report has created a sensa- 
tion. It was a signal for all the anti- 
Christian elements in the country 
to unite for the unholy purpose of 
attacking Christianity. The Hindu 
extremists especially in North India 
have been shouting themselves 
hoarse in support of the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations. On_ the 
other hand it has rudely shaken the 
confidence the Christians had in the 
majority community. The appoint- 
ment of the Committee itself had 
been greatly resented by them. 
Christians in general have risen in 
protest and all over the country 
objections have been registered. All 
constitutional means are being em- 
ployed to see that the Report is 
shelved. 


Tu feeling against foreign mis- 
sionaries is not a new development. 
It has been in existence for a long 
time. Part of this opposition is a 
reaction to foreign domination and 
the consequent dislike and distrust 
of foreigners. Part of it is due to 
the mistakes of individual mission- 
aries who have sometimes offended 
the people by ridiculing their cul- 
ture and heritage. But these mis- 
takes have been exaggerated out of 
all proportion. In North India there 


_ have been cases of Hindu fanatics 


attacking priests saying Mass and 
desecrating the churches. 

In December, 1955, a so-called 
“Conversion Bill” was introduced 
in Parliament to restrict and limit 
the freedom of conversions. The 
Communists lent their voice to sev- 
eral anti-Christian moves. The only 
silver lining in this otherwise cloudy 
atmosphere is Pandit Nehru. It was 
due to his intervention that the Con- 
version Bill was thrown out and 
drastic steps taken against the 
Hindu fanatics. He has not yet 
made any pronouncement on this 





An undercurrent of hostility against Chris- 
tianity, especially Catholicism, in India, is 
highlighted by K. K. Jacob, M.A., M.S.W., 
in his report on the treatment accorded for- 
eign missionaries in that country. Professor 
Jacob is on the staff of Loyola College, 
Madras, and is connected with the Social 
Welfare organization in that city; he took 
his Master’s degree in Social Work from 
Baroda University in North India. 
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Report. But it is expected that with 
him sanity and fairness will prevail 
and that he will be able to give a 
sense of security to Christians. 


Tu main findings of the Commit- 
tee may be summarized as follows. 

1. Since the Constitution of India 
came into force, there has been an 
appreciable increase in the Ameri- 
can personnel of the missionary or- 
ganizations operating in India. This 
is due to the deliberate policy of the 
“International Missionary Council” 
to send evangelistic teams to the 
newly independent nations, and 
enormous sums of money mainly 
from America, flow into the country 
to the proselytizing agencies. 

2. Conversions are mostly brought 
about by undue influence, misrepre- 
sentation, etc., or, in other words 
not by conviction but through 
various inducements. Free educa- 
tional facilities and free gifts of 
books are offered to secure conver- 
sions of minors. Moneylending is 
adopted as a mild form of pressure 
to obtain converts, especially by 
Roman Catholic Missions operating 
in the tribal areas. 

3. As conversion muddles_ the 
convert’s sense of unity and soli- 
darity with his fellows, there is the 
danger that his loyalty to his coun- 
try and state may be undermined. 

4. Missions are in some places 
used to serve extra-religious ends. 
In spite of assurances given by mis- 
sion authorities, instances of indi- 
rect political activities were brought 
to the notice of the Committee. 

5. A vile propaganda against the 
religion of the majority community 
is being systematically and deliber- 
ately carried on. 

6. Evangelization in India ap- 
pears to be a part of a concerted 
world policy to revive Christendom 
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for the purpose of re-establishing 
Western supremacy, and is not 
prompted by spiritual motives. The 
objective is apparently to create 
Christian minority pockets with a 
view of disrupting the solidarity of 
the non-Christian communities. 
Mass conversion of the low-caste 
people with this motive is dangerous 
to the security of the state. 


To say that conversions are 
brought about not by conviction but 
by fraud and coercion is a blatant 
negation of facts. If Christian mis- 
sionaries have been guilty of this 
they are neither Christians nor mis- 
sionaries, but criminals chargeable 
with the most flagrant violation of 
Christian principles. And Christians 
themselves would be the first to dis- 
own them. But what, one would 
ask, is the evidence to prove this? 
To make such sweeping generaliza- 
tions without proof is unjust. 

The economic welfare measures 
adopted by the missions and char- 
itable institutions run by them 
have also come in for criticism. 
In the case of converts who have 
been boycotted by their former as- 
sociates, missionaries have helped 
them to re-establish themselves and 
this may include material help. But 
such help is never held out as a re- 
ward for conversion. 


rey 

Lue accusation that missionaries 
have been indulging in indirect po- 
litical activities has been made on 
the basis of disturbances in some of 
the frontier states. But what seems 
to have been forgotten is the fact 
that individuals indulging in un- 
warranted political activities under- 
mining the security of the state can 
be punished according to the laws 
of the country, whether they are 
missionaries or not. But, for that 
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such charges would have to be 
proved. Can the Committee do that? 
It is wrong to suggest that the an- 
noying demands made by the tribal 
people have been instigated by mis- 
sionaries. This does not agree with 
the facts. 

What is most repugnant to Chris- 
tians in India is their being classed 
as second-rate citizens on account 
of their religion. We Christians are 
as much Indian as any other Indian. 
We are the children of this land 
and as citizens our first loyalty is to 
our motherland. On the religious 
plane our allegiance may cross the 
national frontiers because Chris- 
tianity is not tied to any one country 
but there is no question of divided 
loyalty. Also, any individual case of 
anti-national activity can be easily 
put down and does not call for a 
general attack on Christians. A con- 
vert clearly understands his duty 
to the state on the one hand, and to 
his religion, on the other. 


Tue Committee obviously went 
about its work with certain precon- 
ceived notions and arrived at de- 
cisions and recommendations which 
proceeded from them. They looked 
at matters with jaundiced eyes and 
got a picture colored by their own 
prior convictions. They got a dis- 
torted picture, because that was 
what they wanted. Though the Com- 
mittee can claim very little judicial 
standing, it enjoys the prestige of 
being a government appointed body. 
It would have been merely common 
courtesy to allow the accused mis- 
sionaries an opportunity to present 
their side of the case. Very little of 
that was permitted. 

With the exception of a solitary 
Protestant all the members were 
Hindus and the 99-point question- 
naire was one-sided, prejudiced, 
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and slanted to bring out answers in 
favor of the Committee’s already 
foregone conclusions. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Chairman, M. B. 
Niyogi, had been a well-known anti- 
Christian propagandist which evi- 
dently qualified him for the job. 

The most damaging recommenda- 
tion made by the Committee and 
which is a danger signal to the 
Christians is the one demanding the 
amendment of Article 25 of the In- 
dian Constitution which guarantees 
in unmistakable terms complete 
religious freedom, the right to pro- 
fess, practice and propagate one’s 
religion. The Committee wants this 
clause amended to limit the right to 
propagate one’s religion to citizens 
of India only and to exclude con- 
verts who are subjected to “force, 
fraud or illicit means” to bring 
about their conversion. 

Other suggestions include a law 
to prohibit medical or other pro- 
fessional services as a direct means 
of making converts; the emendation 
of rules governing the registration 
of doctors, nurses, etc., forbidding 
any proselytizing or the distribution 
of religious literature while on duty, 
without the approval of the State 
Government. The Committee also is 
against religious education of chil- 
dren without the explicit consent of 
parents or guardians. 

The Committee has recommended 
that those missionaries whose pri- 
mary object is proselytization, be 
withdrawn, and has suggested that 
all property registered in the name 
of foreign mission bodies be trans- 
ferred to national churches. 

That the mission field in India 
should aim at becoming self-suffi- 
cient, we Christians in India are 
prepared to accept. But that does 
not call for eliminating the mis- 
sionaries. 





Elinor Nef, Scholar and American 


by JUSTUS GEORGE LAWLER 


I has become almost a common- 
place for every discerning European 
visitor to America, at the end of his 
travels here, to assert that we are 
a people without tradition. In such 
a conception of things, this is a na- 
tion uprooted, ignorant of the past, 
fleeing the present, and longing 
with childlike trust for some idyllic 
future. Now this assumption, par- 
tially because of its frequent repe- 
tition, the certitude with which it 
has been projected, and the convic- 
tion of its proponents, and partially 
because its evidence appears almost 
universally, has been gradually ac- 
cepted as valid by increasing num- 
bers of American sociologists and 
anthropologists. But as yet little 
effort has been made, and even less 
success achieved, in translating the 
meaning of this assumption—which 
I embrace as a truism—into terms 
that will be cogent and significant 
in daily life. 

The peculiarly remote position of 
the American intellectual, often 
mid-pinnacled in the intense inane, 
and out of touch with the affairs of 
the marketplace, has recently been 
subjected to considerable and valid 
criticism here and abroad. It is 
more and more recognized that the 
contemplations of our scholars, 
notwithstanding the classic theory, 
do not seem to flower into action, 
and on the infrequent occasion 
when there is some attempt to in- 
sert into practical affairs a higher 


wisdom, it is often either scorned 
by the professionals, or managed 
with such ineptitude—as with Rob- 
ert Hutchins — that it needlessly 
alienates the majority. There is no 
parallel on this side of the Atlantic 
to the work in the social and polit- 
ical order of such diverse think- 
ers as Sartre, Fanfani, Malraux, 
Keynes, Russell, or Mauriac. 


I. is not, however, a question of 
talking down to the “common 
man,” nor of vulgarizing mystery, 
nor even, on the other hand, of 
blindly striking out against the aca- 
demic repudiation of popular con- 
cerns in the name of political or 
social activism; the single objective 
must be to show the relevance of 
the spiritual sciences, of the human- 
istic disciplines, to politics, eco- 
nomics, and to the practical conduct 
of daily life. In the carrying out of 
this task, frantic denunciations of 
the trahison des clercs are as out of 
place as would be any haughty dis- 
plays of superiority or mystagogy 
on the part of educators attempting 
this work of popularization. 





Justus George Lowler, of St. Xavier Col- 
lege, Chicago, emphasizes in his essay on 
Elinor Castle Nef, the late wife of the dis- 
tinguished historian, John U. Nef, the im- 
portance of her notes and memoirs in 
bridging the chasm between academy and 
marketplace. These memoirs parallel, on a 
more popular level, her husband’s classic 
study, The United States and Civilization. 
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I the face of this great educa- 
tional need, it is an occasion for joy 
as well as instruction to come upon 
the work of Elinor Castle Nef, an 
authentically American voice speak- 
ing forth with luminous charity in 
defense of the spiritual tradition 
which had formed the foundation 
of that earlier America _ since 
cloaked in the shroud of progress. 
One discovers in the notes and 
memoirs (The Ward Ritchie Press, 
Los Angeles, 1953) of this percep- 
tive critic a bridge that links acad- 
emy and marketplace; a_ bridge 
well-anchored in traditional values, 
well-engineered in a balanced spir- 
itual wisdom, and well-constructed 
in an unadorned and direct prose 
style. Here is a passionate fidelity 
to those ideals implicit in the docu- 
ments of the founders of the repub- 
lic, and concretized in the novels of 
Stephen Crane, E. W. Howe, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and Hamlin Garland. 

And it is this intense love for 
things American, far remote from 
the clichéd chauvinism of journal- 
ists and politicians, that impreg- 
nates with a spirit of sympathy, her 
strictures and her judgments on the 
defects and foibles of her country- 
men. This is that rare marriage in 
which the learning of the academy 
is joined to a genuine esteem for the 
virtues and the men of the market- 
place. For example, Elinor Nef 
criticizes the popular press not, as 
is frequentiy done, because it pan- 
ders to illiteracy, but rather because 
“it has accustomed us to take a low 
view of Americans.” 

There is, then, no snobbery in her 
criticisms, neither is there any of 
that continental hauteur too often 
apparent among European students 
of American institutions. Elinor 
Nef speaks not in the name of any 
particular civilization, whether 
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Latin or Germanic; she seeks not 
to re-make America in the image of 
Europe, nor to impress upon this 
culture the seal of any alien vision. 
Her frequent comparisons with 
European civilization, as in the fol- 
lowing passage, are intended as ex- 
amples for instruction, not as 
models for imitation. 

“In our everyday life in the 
America which surrounds us today 
there are fewer reminders of the 
past than in any western European 
nation. No old buildings, few old 
traditions. We had a clean sweep 
of empty prairie. Everything we 
see is today’s. There is nothing 
venerable to lend dignity to our 
lives, to remind us that the past is 
ours, should be part of our tradi- 
tion, that the past is respectable, 
honorable and therefore for us to 
emulate, by creating and leaving 
behind our own monuments, caring 
for the future.” 


I. this short passage we have the 
key to the significance of this vol- 
ume, for it speaks unblushingly of 
those American virtues now fast 
vanishing, which once constituted 
the authentic contribution of Amer- 
ica to the main-stream of human- 


ity’s heritage: the virtues of 
Thoreau, of Jefferson, of Isaac 
Hecker, of William Penn, of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, and of those other 
figures in American history, equally 
diverse as these, and as irreconcil- 
ably opposed on so many grounds, 
who were joined together in the 
common ideal of America as a ref- 
uge not for libertinism but for per- 
sonal liberty, as a sanctuary not of 
intellectual anarchy but of truth 
wrought from the fabric of conflict- 
ing opinion, as a nation not of 
masses swayed by demagogues and 
journalists but of thinking people 
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capable of exercising native rights. 

The need for a wise application 
of this traditional ideal is urgent, 
and must be satisfied, as Elinor Nef 
shows, by breaking down the bar- 
riers between school and society. 
And this latter effort must not, in 
turn, be motivated by that charac- 
teristically American thirst after 
novelty, which has accounted for 
much of the recent interest in tra- 
ditionalism; such a need must be 
satisfied rather because this secular 
eschatology with its contempt for 
the past, fear of the present, and 
escape into the future has become 
the major tenet of what is anachro- 
nously still called “the American 
way.” 

This critic recognized it as the 
dogma of popular religion with its 
adventist longings, the program of 
scholastic training with its orienta- 
tion to individual success, the stand- 
ard of industrial and agricultural 
life with its wholesale neglect of 
conservation, the form of the Amer- 
ican family with its relegation of 
parents to the role of instruments 
for advancing the child, and even 
the character of our dominant phi- 
losophy with its axiom that truth is 
not a conformity to reality in the 
here and now, but to issues soluble 
only in the future. Traditionalism, 
then, is not a luxury for the few, 
but a staple for all. 


Ti. need for the translation of 
classic wisdom into daily living has 


been further intensified by the 
apotheosis of youth everywhere evi- 
dent in America. In few other eras, 
Elinor Nef observes, have adoles- 
cence and youth been as exalted, 
and maturity and old age been as 
contemned as in ours. Yet her 
critique of this rampant juvenes- 
cence is so well balanced that it 
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avoids, on the one hand, the extrem- 
ities of Philip Wylie’s vitriolic con- 
demnation of America as a “pedi- 
archy,” and on the other hand, the 
typical elder’s attitude — exempli- 
fied in much of Ellen Glasgow—of 
disdain for anything modern. 

What is perhaps of equal impor- 
tance with its plea for a renewal of 
the older American and Christian 
values is the tone of Elinor Nef’s 
writings; highly intelligent without 
being intellectual, abstract without 
being arid, convinced without being 
opinionated, and in no sense the 
work of a professional specialist. 

It is impossible, however, not to 
be impressed by her deep under- 
standing of the relevance of inci- 
dental detail and commonplace 
event to the broader problems of 
society. Almost every reflection 
upon American life is derived from 
seemingly trivial happenings: a 
taxi ride leads to a discussion of 
good taste; seeing the tiny old 
homes on Chicago’s West Side— 
which so dismayed Simone de Beau- 
voir—Elinor Nef is moved to hope 
that here might be “a people who 
would represent the continuation of 
the old America, who would have 
kept some political idealism, or who 
would have loved freedom with 
some warmth”; a dinner menu 
gives rise to some thoughts on 
America’s break with tradition and 
the realization that “the old prov- 
erbs are no longer applicable to our 
experience.” 

This is, then, no barren sociolog- 
ical study, nor a compilation of 
interviews and experiences under- 
taken ad hoc in order to develop 
this or that pre-determined social 
theory. Gathered over a period of 
three decades, these notes and 
memoirs find their particular merit 
in the spontaneity of their origin 
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and the acuity of their observation 
on the unfathomed deeps in day-to- 
day living. 


Tas existential quality, this rela- 
tion of commonplace experiences to 
universal values and abstract prin- 
ciples marks this volume as unique, 
and stamps it as a kind of Amer- 
ican metaphysical journal. There is 
present here, as in Gabriel Marcel, 
a realization that the awesome mys- 
tery of existence cannot be compre- 
hended by any analytic method, 
however exact, exhaustive, or sub- 
tle; it cannot be adequately grasped 
simply by bringing into play any of 
those impressive calculi of ideas, 
constructed by so many philoso- 
phers on purely grammatic and 
verbal premises. Only by a highly 
personalized, poetic reflection, nec- 
essarily diffuse and repetitious—as 
in most of Kierkegaard — can the 
mystery of existence be realized. It 
cannot be analyzed by logic, but it 
can be encompassed by rhetoric. 

And this explains the style of 
these memoirs which, like that of 
Dostoevski’s Diary of a Writer, by 
its rambling structure, by its em- 
phasis on the seemingly trivial, by 
its concern for totality and disdain 
for detail, attempts to provide not 
specific information on life, but 
rather in a kind of global envelop- 
ment of human experience to sug- 
gest both an awareness and an 
alleviation of that existential an- 
guish which has tormented the phi- 
losopher and harrowed the poet. 

There is, for example, a pathos 
and a sense of the lacrimae rerum 
in the following seemingly discon- 
nected passage that direct descrip- 
tion could never achieve: 

“I read [Virginia Woolf’s] The 
Years in Jackson Park on the bridge 
between the lagoon and the yacht 
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channel. It was sunny. The Years, 
sad as one’s eyes move over the 
printed lines, becomes beautiful as 
one closes the book and goes back 
to doing things, stays in one’s mind. 
What? What stays in one’s mind? 
How do I know? Tears we shed, 
such sadness as I cannot describe, 
gratitude and pity—whom for? for 
the author gratitude and pity, for 
us pity. ... Why?” 

These unended sentences, these 
unanswered questions affect and 
move one as the broken lines in the 
Aeneid touched Cardinal Newman. 


| was because Marcel Proust, 
Henry James, Virginia Woolf, and 
Elizabeth Bowen imparted in their 
narrative this sense of man’s tenu- 
ous hold on existence, and com- 
municated through their style this 
awareness of the complexity and 
mystery in life that Elinor Nef saw 
them as uniquely significant to 
modern man. Writing of Henry 
James’ prefaces, she remarks: 

“For all the remarkable planning, 
balancing that Henry James does, 
the Prefaces seem accidental and 
chatty. Today we feel we can get 
something absolutely right, almost 
as right as a mathematical formula, 
whereas in the 19th century people 
felt the individual would look at 
man and history, and it would be 
enough if he gave his version, 
made his judgment. That will not 
do for us today. We must have 
more order, form, completeness. 
We want things related, systematic 
without any loopholes.” 


A FURTHER Stylistic note is neces- 


sary; for the fact that these are 
memoirs might incline one to sus- 
pect the usual self-justifying and 
self-interested purpose behind their 
publication. Yet there is here none 
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of the bland egotism that disfigures 
Gide’s | Journals or Berdyaev’s 
Dream and Reality; none of that 
subtle concern for posterity’s opin- 
ion that one finds in such Confes- 
sions as Rousseau’s; nor any em- 
phasis on “poetry” at the expense 
of “truth.” 

One would search in vain in the 
memoirs and autobiographies of the 
twentieth century for the candor 
devoid of all exhibitionism, and the 
honesty empty of all pride, that the 
following exclamation on popular 
music reflects: “These vulgar words 
and music are very confident in 
their blatant sentimentality; it’s 
astonishing how | seem to like it. 
How easily one sinks to acquies- 
cence in vulgarity!’”’—-not auto- 
critique, not exposé, just sincerity. 
And how long is it since we have 
had sincerity in autobiography? 


L. is, however, neither the tradi- 
tionalist tone nor the existential ac- 
cent, that seems to me to be of 
paramount importance here. More 
deserving of study and examination 
in this work is the skillful analysis 
of relativism and instrumentalism 
in current educational theories. 
For in these notes, written by one 
who was personally acquainted 
with the leading pragmatist think- 
ers, and composed in Chicago—in 
its day the Vienna of pragmatism- 
there are the seeds of a native 
American uprising against the 
philosophic hegemony of Dewey, 
William James, and George Mead. 
It is Elinor Nef, who had known 
Dewey and who had been for years 
a member of the George Mead 
household, who declares: 

“The pragmatic philosophy re- 
flected the American scene, which 
was chaotic, changing and un- 
formed, and so pragmatism tended 
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to deal with separate aspects of ex- 
perience separately. As there was 
not a whole American life whereby 
people lived and believed the same 
all over the continent, and as cus- 
toms were constantly changing or 
being improvised in the wilderness 
of the frontier, so pragmatism was 
not a whole philosophy, but a series 
of separate interpretations inde- 
pendent of one common unifying 
belief such as Christianity, for in- 
stance. Pragmatism was based on 
no fixed tradition.” 

As a result of this fragmentation 
all social unity was destroyed, and 
the school which should have pre- 
served that unity, instead more and 
more reflected the rootless and 
shifting structure of American life. 
“One reason we need fixed prin- 
ciples,” notes Elinor Nef, “is be- 
cause everything else changes so 
rapidly here: the abstract prin- 
ciples, the beliefs themselves, and 
the physical and material objects 
which embody them.” And it is the 
rapidity of this change which should 
impel the school to fix its vision on 
some permanent goal, so_ that, 
rather than mirroring the turmoil 
of the world, it might provide in- 
stead “a platform to stand on, from 
which to view that chaos, and un- 
derstand, judge, master some part 
of it, reduce some part of it to 
order.” 


Locus before such things as “Great 
Books” programs, Elinor Nef de- 
plored the use of textbooks and 
digests in the schools, and sug- 
gested as a remedy a renewal of 
interest in the actual writings of 
the past. Such traditional wisdom, 
she believed, would provide an ele- 
ment of permanence in the midst 
of rapid change. But she believed, 
too, that something more was need- 
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ed than merely a cultural regenera- 
tion to provide a truly stable plat- 
form for American life. In a nation 
uprooted, in a nation where—as F. 
Scott Fitzgerald said—there are no 
second acts, how does one find 
such a platform? In the midst of 
social chaos and intellectual an- 
archy to whom and to what can 
one have recourse for stability and 
order? In the answer to these ques- 
tions, we have, I believe, a testa- 
ment of the courage and _ the 
honesty of this writer; for she saw 
in the religious faith of the Roman 
Catholic world the illustration par 
excellence of this stability. 

Now this is not the opinion of a 
harassed mind, driven to seek in 
dogma a harbor from the storms of 
skepticism and relativism. In the 
first place there are institutions 
other than the Catholic Church 
professing dogma; Marxism, for ex- 
ample, which among intellectuals 
two decades ago was certainly more 
highly esteemed than Catholicism, 
offered a much more soothing ref- 
uge to those bent only on clinging 

no matter the price—to any abso- 
lute whether real or fictive. And in 
the second place, one cannot read 
these memoirs and escape the con- 
clusion that this woman, reared in 
the agnostic tradition of American 
free-thinking, and intent calmly, 
dispassionately, and gradually on 
the attainment of truth through the 
laborious process of constant re-ex- 
amination and revision of accepted 
ideas, embraced the traditionary 
wisdom of Catholicism solely be- 
cause it seemed to her to satisfy the 
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deepest longings of twentieth-cen- 
tury man. 

This American “pilgrim of the 
absolute” declares: ‘‘Protestant 
pragmatism is ‘practical,’ will not 
admit defeat, wants attainable goals 
(‘realizable ideals’), and so narrows 
the breach between the ideal and 
the actual, has too high an aim for 
man, so had to lower the aim to 
come within man’s reach, denies 
the absolute since it is unattainable 
by man.” In another place, she 
notes: “If the Protestant pragma- 
tist dismisses saints as fanatics, he 
has in fact tamed his Church and 
made it like any other worldly insti- 
tution.” 


Ox: could extend this little catena 
aurea almost indefinitely, but I have 
quoted enough to point up the depth 
and the charity of these writings, 
and their very real importance to 
all of us. They are in the radical 
sense of the word, scholarly; for the 
scholar is one who lives a life of 
leisure. And leisure, in its root 
sense means “to be free.” In the 
notes and memoirs of Elinor Castle 
Nef we have the monument of such 
a free, contemplative mind; here is 
the liberated intelligence, earnestly 
and joyously marveling at the uni- 
verse about; here, in short, is a sig- 
nificant chapter from what Emer- 
son called “the biography of The 
American Scholar.” But even more, 
here is the testament of a true wit- 
ness to Christian wisdom, and hence 
in the radical sense of that word, 
these are the writings of a martyr 
of the absolute. 





The Realities of 


the American Situation 


by ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


Tu present threat to the American 
Republic comes not only from the 
Soviet Union—it comes from with- 
in. The cultural character of our 
land is being subjected to new in- 
fluences and pressures—pressures 
having their source in population 
changes and revolutionary indus- 
trial techniques — influences stem- 
ming from imported ideologies and 
false interpretations of our historic 
traditions. 

How good or baleful are the new 
influences and pressures? What can 
be done to counteract them if they 
tend not to good but to evil? Do the 
effects of the influences and pres- 
sures indicate that the American 
Republic is on the downward path? 
Are the qualities of excellence, in- 
telligence, integrity, and courage be- 
coming less common in the land 
and less admired? Is American 
thinking becoming soft and un- 
realistic —far removed from the 
bold, incisive thinking of our pro- 
genitors? 


I. is not possible to summarize all 
the changes affecting our national 
life and character which have taken 
place in a generation. This is an 
enormous and extraordinarily com- 
plex nation in which life and 


thought always have been in process 
of gradual change and alteration. 
The several major regions and num- 
erous state and city sub-cultures are 
the fabric holding together the na- 
tional pattern and form a tapestry 
difficult to comprehend. 

But the outstanding features of 
American life today may be sum- 
marized as follows: (a) that the 
central fact of contemporary Amer- 
ica is the rule of the common man 
who has won a wide measure of 
economic power and dominates our 
culture; (b) that American culture 
is at a low ebb, lower than 50 or 100 
years ago as common ways have 
been exalted, set up as standards, 
thereby devaluating breeding, train- 
ed intelligence, personal distinction, 





Anthony Harrigan, editorial writer for 
The News and Courier (Charleston, S. C.), 
gives a terrifing appraisal of the situation in 
the American Republic today. Our CarHo.ic 
Wor.p writers usually see the brighter side 
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individual character, tradition and 
fixed values and codes; (c) that a 
false optimism prevails as to our 
true condition, with relativism 
rampant and minds indisposed to 
submit to critical canons and eager 
to follow the easy way rather than 
the way of truth, integrity, and 
struggle; and (d) that the present 
trend to animality, ease, and mate- 
rialism is leading this country to 
disaster. 


Tue totality of the situation may 
be grasped in the words of Sir 
Richard Livingstone: “To call the 
masses into power is to dilute exist- 
ing culture. They must be humored 
and satisfied; attention must be 
paid to their interests and tastes 
and if these are trifling, ignoble and 
base, the level of civilization will 
fall. There is a good democracy; 
there is also the democracy which 
is a social order in which a degen- 
erate mass has no other care than 
to enjoy the ignoble pleasures of 
vulgar men.” 

And that is precisely the condi- 
tion into which we have fallen in 
America—a world wherein sexosity, 
ease and things-worship rules. Per- 
sonal integrity, knowledge of moral 
absolutes, and cultural depth and 
diversity—these have been on the 
wane in recent decades. 


Fon the last three decades this con- 
dition has been developing — its 
manifestations appearing in area 
after area of our national life. Freed 
of old economic and social shackles, 
reinforced by the affirmations of 
pundits who have stressed that 
majorities are God and that democ- 
racy requires no criticism save at 
the polls, and witnessing attacks on 
the privileges of mature intelligence 
and breeding, the common men of 
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our land have come to conceive 
Demos as synonymous with the 
deity. 

This equation of the wants and 
dumb desires of the mass man of 
our era with the highest concepts 
of good and strength has afforded 
justification for their false opti- 
mism, for their twisting of the fact 
of the sovereignty of the people into 
the doctrine of their infallibility, for 
their disinclination to envision 
themselves as they are, and for their 
appalling traits of popularity-seek- 
ing. 

It is no wonder that they have 
come to believe implicitly in the 
greatness of a civilization mani- 
fested in coin-machine dispensed 
cold drinks, canned music, drive- 
ins, comic books, Milton Berle, and 
Time. They have introduced the age 
of conformity to protect their own 
mediocrity. 


S vrrose we attempt to view the 
big picture of life in the United 
States today—the darker side of the 
moon? What do we see? We revisit 
the America in which we grew up 
a few decades past and discover that 
the countryside of our youth has 
been changed utterly and not for 
the better. The tremendous change 
in population— this has been the 
greatest change-inducing factor. 
The boom in babies has brought in 
its wake clogged streets and high- 
ways, mushrooming suburban com- 
munities, towns a madhouse of 
horns and automobile motors, and 
lovely country areas blighted with 
filling stations. Once quiet lanes 
have been transformed into avenues 
of death. 

Alleged progress has come in the 
form of blasted greenery, billboards, 
and leveled forests. Juke joints, 
hamburger stands, curio shops, 
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motels, and neon signs have spread 
along the highways, spilling the 
concrete block blight of ugliness and 
impermanence and blurring the 
once happy distinction between city 
and country. 

And in the cities—what do we 
find? New automobiles parked night 
after night in public housing de- 
velopments for the poor (always 
they are said to belong to a grand- 
mother across the state line or a 
sick uncle), sexy pocket magazines 
in drugstores and food markets— 
magazines which publish everything 
save sex act photographs, the pre- 
vailing sloppy drunk atmosphere of 
the cocktail party circuit followed 
by metropolitan intellectuals, the 
deluge of inane television programs 
that thrill, amuse, and pet the mass 
men 


Tue advocates of the common man 
culture in the United States a gen- 
eration ago no doubt believed, and 
found easy to believe, that the aboli- 
tion of privilege and a new balance 
of economic power would result in 
a new enlightenment that would 
elevate and not lower civilization. 
They did not envision the fact that, 
with the development of mass com- 
munications and mass entertain- 
ment and mass merchandizing, a 
new crudity would arise or that 
streamlined mass_ journalism, 
stressing speed, know-how, super- 
ficial facts, and opinion-mongering, 
would result in shallow headline 
thinking on the part of millions. 
They did not foresee that the mass 
culture would result in the triumph 
of the lowest common denominator 
in the literal sense of the word, the 
shaping of society devoid of cul- 
tural diversity—the old diversities 
of, say, Boston or Charleston or New 
Orleans or San Francisco. 


The most tragic circumstance per- 
taining to our cultural situation is 
that down to the present day the 
process of democratization of cul- 
ture has not been completed and 
that leaders so-called in education, 
communications, and public office 
have continued to be absorbed with 
trivia. They continue to stress mass 
education and mass entertainment 
(a modernist blend of the two) in 
all possible ways. 

True, millions read Life wherein 
is printed stories on the great reli- 
gions or the high cultures of the 
world. Packaged with such articles, 
however, are articles on opera hose 
for department store sale or new 
curve-emphasizing foundation gar- 
ments. It is the package deal—the 
use of sex and/or sadism as bait— 
that reveals the falseness of the 
mass concept. What is good must 
be sugar-coated. And, so, everyone 
reads; but what do they read? The 
answer lies in the millions of copies 
of trashy magazines that litter 
American newsstands. And, so, 
more literacy, the end achievement 
and only achievement of mass edu- 
cation, is an exercise in futility. 


Waar of man himself involved in 
this situation? 

Of the type of character basic to 
our grandfather’s generation prac- 
tically everything valid has been 
junked. No longer is belief main- 
tained (it is not stressed in the pub- 
lic schools) in the guiding force of 
tradition and/or a great life goal. 
As sociologist David Riesman has 
informed us in his writings, mil- 
lions of Americans have become 
other-directed—that is, bent on be- 
coming part of the faceless crowd. 
American educators have hammer- 
ed away at the idea of life adjust- 
ment, calling for skill in co-operat- 
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ing and becoming like everyone else 
rather than skill in an art, craft, or 
science. 


Ove of the most interesting and 
revealing of the changes from the 
American character of the nine- 
teenth century is that of the altera- 
tion in the nature of friendship. In 
the last century the permanence of 
friendship was greater than it is 
today—at least friendship was not 
exploited and manipulated as it is 
today. Friendship in grandfather’s 
day, like marriage, the house in 
which one lived, and local loyalty, 
was deemed a life-long loyalty. 

In our time, the substance of 
friendship has depreciated. One 
hears people say: “I’ve spent a lot 
of time developing a relationship 
with so and so.” As part of the 
change is the more abundant talk 
of friendship and_ stressing of 
friendship, or what passes for it, as 
a working tool. Today first name 
relationships flourish in shop and 
office between different levels of co- 
workers. There is a decided arti- 
ficiality to this first mame use; 
friendship has been institutional- 
ized, treated as useful in personnel 
manuals, employed as part of a 
scheme of “relations.” 

Indeed the pseudo-science of hu- 
man relationships is a product of 
modernist thinking. It is an out- 
growth of the organization of busi- 
ness processes, Business manage- 
ment, and bureaucrats in govern- 
ment as well, have concluded that 
smooth-running machinery and in- 
telligently-planned tables of organi- 
zation are not enough to provide 
maximum efficiency — the human 
personality must be integrated in 
the business or government opera- 
tion. And, of course, the manipu- 
lation of the mass man and the mass 
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woman depends on drawing deep 
from the well of human affections. 
Hence the first mame craze, the 
“buddy-buddy” attitude in so many 
shops and offices. 

The language of friendship—the 
word itself —has been blurred in 
the intercourse of business. A word 
one hears frequently nowadays is 
“contacts.” It is “used” in a great 
number of situations: getting ac- 
quainted with people in college who 
may be of assistance in obtaining 
a job, someone to whom you are 
attempting to sell an automobile, 
or an old friend of one’s sister in an 
out-of-state community one is visit- 
ing. These manipulations of the 
idea of friendship empty the old 
concept of its meaning and signifi- 
cance and render it far more diffi- 
cult for a person to discriminate be- 
tween those who are truly interested 
and those who intend merely a 
user’s friendship. 


A NOTHER unhappy change involves 
the extinguishing of the sense of 
mission in the hearts of Americans. 
The Republic is breeding in our 
time neither fiery radicals nor vig- 


orous conservatives. The old radi- 
cals have passed away — one sus- 
pects as a result of the aridity of 
their own ideas. There has not been 
an emergence of a new radicalism. 

Conservatism is in a not much 
happier situation, for it is presented 
in the guise of free-enterprise lauda- 
tion, and is unsure of its tradition 
and historic purposes. Eulogists of 
American democracy would do well 
to consider the narrowness of ideo- 
logical spectrum in our land. It sig- 
nifies that the flexibility of our 
society has declined, and rigidity, 
unhealthy rigidity, entered. 

Unlike the men and women of our 
grandfather’s generation, we have 
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been encouraged by our teachers 
and political leaders to consider our- 
selves exempt from labor, exempt 
from discipline, and exempt from 
the forging process that is essential 
to the development of strong human 
beings and a strong Republic. The 
modernist training has taught 
youths to discount the need for self- 
dependence, outspoken integrity, 
and the unpopular, often lonely way 
of strength and honor. Like a pam- 
pered puppy lost in the forest, men 
in the jungle of our modern world 
are often totally unprepared to face 
reality. 

Truly, our descent into social and 
cultural chaos is a tragic reality. 
This descent cannot be sloganized 
or talked out of existence, despite 
the fact that we live in an age 
of propaganda in which the high 
priests of the cult—the public rela- 
tions expert, the poll-taker, the cul- 
tural market specialist, the news- 
magazine journalist—reign and ex- 
ert tremendous power. 

The class which is leading the 
American Republic to ruin — the 
rootless, spiritually homeless, mate- 
rialism-worshiping men who rise 
from government and the corpora- 
tions—are in the saddle and are un- 
challenged. The consequences of 
their rule can be seen clearly: the 
weakening of the age-old desire for 
independence, the increased separa- 
tion between today’s ways of think- 
ing and the thinking of the historic 
past, the willingness to adjust to 
any situation or opportunity that 
gives promise of power and/or 
material aggrandizement, the readi- 
ness to tell the man in the street 
that he is the supreme judge of 
rightness and quality. In the light 
of this situation, it is the bounden 
duty of all tradition-minded men to 
seek restoratives. 
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Beronz the means of restoration 
are considered, however, the ends 
of restoration should be viewed 
carefully. 

The very intensity with which re- 
cent conservative thinkers reject the 
outlook and practice of the elements 
that possess political and social 
power in America infers, in the 
strongest possible way, belief in an 
alternative society and leadership. 
One ought to be certain that there 
exists a clear image of what that 
society and leadership should be in 
order that the means employed to 
progress toward an improved situa- 
tion may be proper and fitting in 
every respect. 

What is our idea of America in 
the future? What attributes ought 
we to hope for in Amercan leader- 
ship under ideal conditions? 

The conservative’s idea of Amer- 
ica is an America that would halt 
the rebellion against distinction and 
instill in citizens an awareness of 
the hierarchy of abilities existing 
and the rightfulness of attached 
prerogatives. It would not give 
scope to leveling policies in the 
name of a vaunted equality but 
would spread an understanding of 
the fact that real injustice results 
when all forms of endeavor are 
placed on a single plane and when 
men who perform high achieve- 
ments are denied adequate recogni- 
tion. It would dispense with the 
notion that numbers—the combined 
opinions of “regular Joes” — have 
the key to the determining of what 
is best for the Republic. It would 
stress that massism in all its forms 
is shot through with error. 


Teun conservatives accommodate 
themselves to all useful and neces- 
sary change. They do not desire 
that there be instituted eighteenth 
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century social arrangements in a 
twentieth century world—Big peo- 
ple and Little people, mansion and 
hut, log cabin dweller and porticoed 
mansion, Sometimes non-conserva- 
lives seem to view a conservative 
triumph in these terms. 

One would expect that democratic 
conformity under the rule of the 
lowest common denominator would 
pass away, that variety in the forms 
of life would enjoy toleration and 
respect, that the gentle aspects of 
life and humane culture would not 
be valued lower on the scale than 
the material gratification of great 
numbers, that the distrust of form 
would be lessened, that civilization 
no longer would be equated with 
mere literacy, that impiety toward 
history would be curbed, that at- 
lacks against mind would cease, 
that undiluted economic utilitarian- 
ism would not triumph over 
considerations of beauty or value 
so often, that the will of majorities 
would be checked by principle and 
custom, and that flattery of the base 
be brought to a halt in public life. 

In essence, what one would ask 
of a new conservative order is that 
those who have much to give the Re- 
public in terms of intelligence, devo- 
tion, understanding, and scope of 
mind would be allowed to present 
their gifts in the way of leadership, 
without having to wrap their gifts 
under various guises and join in 
popularity tests and spend so much 
of their time seeking to flatter the 
electorate. 


So much, then, for the America we 
would desire to come into existence. 


How should Americans conduet 
themselves in order to assist in the 
advance of this happier situation? 

Inasmuch as the Republic, in its 
present situation, is remote from 
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the fulfillment of its greatness, 
Americans cannot turn to a set of 
parties or leaders who have the 
power to usher in, by virtue of win- 
ning an election or series of elec- 
tions, a new era in our history. 
Everything that has been set forth 
here in general statement, by way 
of internal dangers to strength and 
moral security, is indicative of the 
immense difficulties — they some- 
times seem insurmountable—facing 
this nation in any task of restora- 
tion. 


I. is possible to achieve a limited 
amount in the arena of political ac- 
tion. It is possible to give aid and 
comfort to conservatives who ap- 
pear on the political scene and en- 
courage and foster conservative 
tendencies existing at this time. And 
there is the need and necessity of 
striving against the men and parties 
that constitute the most grave threat 
to a conservative restoration. 

To be sure, this work is essen- 
tially negative in scope or, at least, 
limited in its positive aspects. At 
the present time, however, one can 
hardly hope to find political leaders 
who will urge full conservative re- 
storatives and who have constitu- 
encies prepared to accept such. One 
can but hope to hold the line or 
push it back a bit and resist gran- 
diose schemes which lead the Re- 
public deeper and deeper in demo- 
cratic degradation. And it is 
possible and desirable that atten- 
tion be focused on the public men, 
in both of the major parties, who 
disturb the complacency of the peo- 
ple and enable them to begin to 
understand that the judgment of a 
temporary majority is not the judg- 
ment of the Almighty. 

The truly positive work that can 
he accomplished by conservatives in 
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our time is to keep political and cul- 
tural alternatives in the forefront 
of the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people—an image and under- 
standing of society which relies 
upon voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory associations, believes in pre- 
sumptions — prejudices confirmed 
by centuries of hard-won human ex- 
perience, and makes evident that 
true justice is the giving to a man 
only such things as he is fit to use 
and understand. 

By teaching and personal example 
and work in small communities, it 
may be possible to make modern 
mass men comprehend that a better, 
more honorable and rewarding life 
is within the realm of possibility 
and not fated to be sealed in history 
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books and the romances of novel- 
ists. It is entirely possible that the 
turning from our tragic condition 
may come as a result of rootless 
modern man reaching a point of 
utter despair at the emptiness and 
futility of his situation. 

The first and greatest duty of 
conservatives today is to point to 
the decline of our civilization. Con- 
servatives have an obligation to seek 
to catch the imagination of the men 
and women of the Republic and win 
them to the faith and convictions 
of their ancestors. If conservatives 
fail in this duty, the Republic will 
go down in chaos. Only by under- 
standing and an act of will is it 
possible for a restoration to be 
accomplished. 


We sincerely regret that due to a change in our Press dead- 
line we are unable to present Michael de la Bedoyere’s contri- 
bution this month, His monthly article will appear as usual 
in the future. 





BY James Fenlon 


MARCELINO ES FINO. By a happy ac- 
cident, I wrote the correct title to this 
piece and never realized how much 
and how truly I had written. I had in- 
tended a few remarks on the close-out 
of the extraordinarily excellent little 
picture from Spain, Marcelino. Not 
knowing Spanish, I mistakenly de- 
duced that the word for “finished,” 
“over,” “done with” was “fino.” (I sup- 
pose I wanted the word to be “fino” 
because it fitted so aptly with “Marce- 
lino.”’) 

I wrote the title and, then, took it to 
my nearby Spanish teacher. He in- 
structed me that “fino” meant more 
what it sounded like in English, “fine.” 
That, I felt, was the perfect touch! 
How much better to be writing that 
Marcelino is fine, admirable, delicately 
wrought, superior, than to be saying 
that it is over and done with. How 
much more accurate, since the truth 
and faith and virtue that it represents 
are never finished or over or done 
with. 

I am saddened to see this Spanish 
gem of movie-making disappear from 
the New York theatrical scene. I don’t 
know if the booking called for its close 
at this time or if the picture was not 
making money. Whatever the reason, 
I hope it succeeds wherever it goes and 
I hope it returns to New York so that 
I can see it again. 

Marcelino is needed so tragically 
much in an area that generally has 
bogged down with sex coarseness, sex 
cuteness and sex teasing via billboards 
and posters and films. This story of a 
tiny child was one of the few mature 
entries in the sniggling, infantilistic- 
sex atmosphere of so much of the Big 
Blight Way. 
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I suppose Marcelino was too mature. 
It didn’t play down to the childish 
mentality that demands a rape sugges- 
tion or wants one of those contenders 
for the cleavage championship or 
needs a couple of foujours-gai tosspots 
crawling in and out of the double-en- 
lente. Marcelino, not being worldly- 
wise, lacked something from that mé- 
lange of so-called exciting, vital, raw, 
down-to-mud themes that make for 
socko, whammo box office. 

The picture didn’t roar cannons at 
us or rattle our dental plates with rock 
’n’ rollers or drive a thundering herd 
into our laps or sandbag us with rau- 
cous funnymen. I guess Marcelino, the 
little child, was too grown up for the 
adult movie-goers — tch, tch, why 
didn’t he suck his thumb and make like 
a baby? Then he’d of been a real doll! 

Poor Marcelino! He was too inter- 
ested in Charity and Faith, too inno- 
cent in his preoccupation with the 
crucified Christ, too absorbed in his 
simple search for his mother. Poor 
Marcelino! He had a purpose of life 
and dignity in living, he had quiet 
companions who prayed and toiled for 
God and loved their fellowmen in God. 
Poor Marcelino! He portrayed the in- 
finite riches of true happiness and the 
boundless soaring of a spirit that 
dwells in Divinity — and he foolishly 
tried to demonstrate this to grown- 
downs, earthbounders, the raw-slice- 
of-lifers. 

Maybe, if he came back again, he 
would get smart. He would be loud and 
bullish, not dignified and gentle. Maybe, 
he’d have learned to shoot a gun and 
flirt with a barroom floozie. He’d get rid 
of those hooded monks and pick up 
some real hoods. He’d quit that austere 
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Spanish countryside and have himself a 
lush décor of chi-chi and cha-cha apart- 
ments near L. A. or N. Y. (or both) 
complete with stereotyped movie mis- 
tresses. Why, maybe, he wouldn’t be 
wide-eyed with wonder at waking in 
God’s world, he’d get wise and make 
himself a golden arm or foot and he’d 
get wide-eyed anytime he could heat 
up a needle. Maybe, he’d be a domi- 
neering tycoon or a drawling, crooked- 
smiling delinquent or he’d own a cot- 
ton syndicate. Ah! maybe, he’d come 
back with a little of that earthy magic 
that makes for movie success. As [| 
contemplate the changes, I shudder. 

But he’d rather go off as Marcelino 
unqualifiedly one of the best pictures 
of 1956 (despite not making many of 
the critical lists). I would prefer that 
he fail as Marcelino than succeed as a 
panderer to public tastes. 

Forgive me one last note on Marce- 
lino. Checking with the distributors 
of the film, I have found out that it is 
to be exhibited in other cities during 
the coming months. It may be due in 
your city through Spring or later. I 
recommend that you inquire about 
Marcelino at your local theater and 
find out if it has been scheduled. If it 
is one of the coming attractions, put a 
circle around the date of its arrival 
and go to Marcelino. Don’t be hating 
yourself later on for having missed one 
of the very best pictures of the decade. 


DRANGO (UA-EARLMAR; Directors: 
Hall Bartlett and Jules Bricken).—If 
there is one lesson to be learned from 
Drango, it is that history and its maker, 
man, are tragically repetitious. Drango 
is a tale of the Reconstruction period 
in American history; it could well be 
the story of Germany or Japan or Aus- 
tria—the story of any nation or group 
of people who must accept defeat and 
learn to rebuild under a victorious foe. 
Drango demonstrates the problems that 
face the vanquished as they try to 
grasp the awful truth that their cause 
is lost. 

In this case, as in all, some of the 
conquered cannot swallow the bitter- 
ness of defeat and they perish in open 
and desperate attempts to maintain an 
old order; some smolderingly frustrate 
the best intentions of the reconstructor 
and foolishly spoil the good being 
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done; some wish to co-operate but fear 
prevents them from coming forth to 
declare themselves. 

Such violence, resentment and weak- 
ness present the victor with a dismal 
and discouraging task. Jeff Chandler 
is the focus in this case and Drango 
is his story as he tries to rebuild in the 
South after the Civil War. 


THE IRON PETTICOAT (MGM; Direc- 
tor: Ralph Thomas).— Here was a 
funny picture when it appeared years 
ago as Ninotchka. It is listed in the 
credits as an original story but anyone 
who sees it will recognize immediately 
that as an original it borrows heavily 
from Ninotchka and from the Broad- 
way show of some seasons back, Silk 
Stockings. 

In this year of 1957, it is not a funny 
story. Whether this is due to the fact 
that we have seen the plot too much or 
this production doesn’t come across is 
not important. The Jron Petticoat is a 
stiff and analysis won’t help change 
that conclusion. This must be a great 
disappointment to the producers be- 
cause they went to the trouble and ex- 
pense of buying a great piece of humor 
insurance by employing Mr. Bob Hope 
to laugh it up for the customers. They 
got cheated on that policy because the 
laughs are as scarce as they might be 
were we attending a wake—scarcer, in 
fact. 

If you are a Hope fan, these previous 
remarks and those that follow will 
have no effect on you except to irritate 
you with this review. For my part, I 
can take or leave the comic straining 
of Bob Hope. He is allegedly Thalia’s 
gift to the Armed Services Shows but, 
when laundered and hung out for gen- 
eral viewing, he is a comic of pallid 
humor. Perhaps, off-shades suit him 
best? 

In The Iron Petticoat, Mr. Hope 
works with Miss Katharine Hepburn 
who has turned lately to the zanier 
sort of theatrical stuff. She is cast as a 
Russian pilot who flies into the Ameri- 
can Zone in Europe. It seems she is 
pouting over the promotion given to 
another female pilot in her squadron. 
She is not against Communism; rather, 
she is affronted by the stupidity of her 
superiors in advancing an incompetent 
flyer. Hope, as an American officer at 
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the air base, is assigned to convert Miss 
Hepburn to Democracy. 

The picture takes off and goes no- 
where but backward for an old plot, 
older bits of comic business and the 
oldest jokes ever resurrected. Through 
it all, Mr. Hope remains imperturbably 
unembarrassed by the ancient humor- 
hunt in which he is involved. That 
must be the secret of his success—he 
can brazen out such hodgepodges. A 
more sensitive soul would run and 
hide, thereby missing out on those fat 
checks you get for being able to 
weather these contrived pieces like 
The Iron Petticoat. 


THE NIGHT RUNNER (Universal; Di- 
rector: Abner Biberman).—Some dou- 
ble bill in your town or my town will 
be filled out with this unimpressive 
study of what happens when an incom- 
pletely rehabilitated maniac is_ re- 
leased from a mental hospital. The 
picture might have had more impact 
had it been made a straight docu- 
mentary but, then, where are the thea- 
ter bookings for anything that labels 
itself a clinical study of insanity at 
large? So, it becomes a script and, 
eventually, a motion picture and it is 
passed out as entertainment. Needless 
to state, it does not provide that latter 
commodity. 

Insanity is not, strictly speaking, a 
poor or hopeless theme in providing 
entertainment. Shakespeare used it to 
excellent advantage in the classic 
tragedy about King Lear, Arsenic and 
Old Lace managed it with hilarity that 
was not out of order, Harvey was a 
spoof on the theme —these few ex- 
amples bulwark the argument that 
there are theatric possibilities when 
dealing with the mens insana. 

The Night Runner fails in being any- 
where near dramatic and not even a 
little bit theatric. It is a mental hos- 
pital case history tricked out to make 
a film. No one benefits from the pre- 
tense; not the actors who must essay 
the chore the script puts on them, not 
the audience and, Ill wager, not the 
producers. This tiny turkey is not go- 
ing to gather change and bills unless 
it is doubled with some solid hit and, 
even then, the manager might have to 
run a car raffle if word gets around 
about the quality of The Night Runner. 
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A lot of people you and I never heard 
of play in this and there’s a good 
chance you and [| will never hear of 
them anymore. They will go back to 
their old jobs, fully disillusioned at 
having been asked to make this movie 
or they’ll change their names so they 
won’t be remembered as having been 
part of it. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
(MGM; Director: Sidney Franklin) .— 
A very handsome production has been 
given to this remake of a sturdy story 
and some very handsome people have 
lived up to the production. TBOWS is 
worth the asking price. 

As the years go by, one is impressed 
with the stamina of this tale that has 
served as a showcase for Norma 
Shearer and Fredric March, has been 
performed to the point of identifica- 
tion by Katharine Cornell (and to the 
point of saturation by collegiate and 
Little Theater groups), was presented 
to millions on TY, last year, and still 
has enough resource left to permit 
Jennifer Jones, John Gielgud and Bill 
Travers to have a go at it. 

The story has not been altered but 
a nice emphasis has been made in this 
picture on the main characters. As I 
recall the older movie, it allowed for 
more than a little “stealing” by some 
of the minor roles and this diluted the 
force of the major conflict. In this pic- 
ture, the trio of leading personalities 
is center-staged always and this brings 
a sharper focus to the battle of true 
love vs. false love and the effect of 
each on the same object. 

Given this opportunity to play the 
play, the leads do not fail us. True, one 
could wish for a little more maturity 
in Mr. Traver’s Browning and a little 
less adenoidal delivery in Miss Jones; 
yet, such caviling is out of order when 
one recaps the film and finds an “E” 
for excellent chalked up for each de- 
partment that contributes to the mak- 
ing of the show. Acting, sets, music, 
color and Mr. Franklin’s admirable di- 
rection will provide you with a dra- 
matic treat. 


THE WINGS OF EAGLES (MGM; Direc- 
tor: John Ford).—No matter what else 
is said about the classification of this 
picture, it will remain basically a mys- 
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tery film; the great puzzler being: Is 
this a knock or a boost for Frank 
“Spig” Wead? Apparently, from the 
opening credits and explanation, it is 
meant as a “bravo” for Wead from 
both the Navy and Hollywood. Frank 
Wead was a member of the Navy, one 
of its first pilots and a fervent enthusi- 
ast for air power. He, also, was a 
movie scripter on the great pictures 
of the Gable-Loy-Tracy days at MGM. 
Add to this opening hopefulness, the 
fact that John Ford is directing the pic- 
ture and you see why a man sits back 
to enjoy himself as this starts. 

At the finish, the net result is an en- 
tirely different matter and there is a 
major feeling of confusion as to what 
this picture intended doing after all. 
Certainly, “Spig’ Wead does not come 
off with a pat on the shoulders as much 
as he gets a good swift kick in his repu- 
tation. As presented here, he is with- 
out charm, wit or attractiveness of 
even a rudimentary degree. He is 


manifested as having no better sense 
than a juvenile prankster and no more 


sensitiveness than a block of Vermont 
marble. 

He starts the show by landing a sea- 
plane into the middle of an Admiral’s 
lawn party endangering the lives of 
about 200 people but the whole thing 
is treated as if it were no more serious 
than slipping a tack on the Admiral’s 
chair. From this waggish moment on, 
“Spig” continues his dubious brand of 
hilarity as he beats up Army officers 
(this exercise he indulges at intervals 
throughout the show), he runs off from 
his wife and two daughters, suffers a 
serious paralyzing fall, fights to partial 
recovery, goes to Hollywood, writes 
movies, rejoins the Navy and retires 
from same Navy after a heart spasm 
topples him. 

Mr. Wead’s life might have the ele- 
ments of a fair biography but whatever 
happened in this shooting only MGM’s 
top brass will know. Wead comes out 
of this picture as a high-grade nittin- 
wittin with delusions of glory. His 
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stupid (as shown) treatment of his 
wife is unbelievable and one wonders 
why it wasn’t deleted for so poorly 
does it cast “Spig” Wead. His careless 
treatment of the devoted serviceman, 
who nursed him through every agoniz- 
ing step of his recovery from paralysis, 
is the mark of a colossal boor. His rea- 
soning as he gives up his children and 
his failure to see them but once in 
their lives is as mystifying as the mak- 
ing of this picture. 

Not even the John Ford “regulars” 
are a saving note on which things can 
be commended. Direction and acting 
runs in all paths and seems hacked 
from a hundred varied styles. When 
the bright lights are turned on, The 
Wings of Eagles shows that nothing but 
a weird bat has been flying around the 
room. 


THE SAGA OF SATCHMO (UA) is not 
the usual bill of fare as films go. It is 
the Edward B. Murrow narrated pic- 
ture which shows the odyssey of jazz 
trumpeteer, Louis Armstrong, as he 
blows and grins his way through the 
capitals and across the continents of 
the world. I don’t think you have to 
worry about liking or not liking jazz 
because the message of The Saga is 
more meaningful than jazz, alone, 
could make it. 

Some may question the relevancy of 
Mr. Armstrong’s contribution to the 
world’s need of peace and mutual un- 
derstanding. I suppose it is not a point 
that could be argued easily. Yet, Louis’ 
manifest good will, interest in and con- 
cern for everyman is a great lesson in 
a selfish world. The lesson is as great 
an offering to our needs as is power 
politics and confused debate. At least, 
Mr. Armstrong is honest, sympathetic 
and direct. Many more-tutored states- 
men hardly possess all, if even one, of 
these qualities. 

Louis Armstrong may not give us 
the most durable solution to world 
relationships but he can’t be accused 
of poisoning them. 





“TELE ALE 


BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS.—There 
is nothing reminiscent of The Lark in 
this farce by Anouilh except that it is 
obviously the work of an expert crafts- 
man. It also involves an actor disci- 
plined in the classic tradition whose 
voice not only has sonority but is 
trained in those modulations which 
can make an ordinary line seem witty 
and a witty line wittier. Set in a 
provincial town in France in 1910, the 
farce has a macabre individuality be- 
cause of the strange overtone of the 
postwars sense of insecurity. It is as 
if The Matchmaker had been revised 
by Tennessee Williams. 

General St. Pé, so luxuriantly played 
by Sir Ralph Richardson, is a middle- 
aged satyr but—and it’s a very large 
and unusual but—he also has a con- 
science. Married as a subaltern, the 
bloom of the romance had faded when, 
at a military ball in Saumur in 1893, he 
waltzed with a girl he could never 
forget. For seventeen years the Gen- 
eral and Mademoiselle de St. Euverte 
have chastely cherished their love be- 
cause the General couldn’t face desert- 
ing his wife who had become an in- 
valid—an invalid who nags him with- 
out remorse and who is justly jealous 
of his imagination. 

Monsieur Anouilh adds to this situa- 
tion the daily visits of the doctor, two 
ugly young daughters, a secretary of 
twenty trained in the seminary and the 
unexpected arrival of Mademoiselle de 
St. Euverte. So ingeniously are these 
ingredients blended that a rollicking 
farce emerges. “How vulgar we are!” 
comments Madame de St. Pé from her 
canopied brass bedstead and unfor- 
tunately it is true. Words are more 
quickly denuded of decency in English 
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than in French. Madame is outspoken 
herself. So is the General who relishes 
his own flagrancy but who, in spite 
of his bristly eyebrows and flamboyant 
mustache, is haunted by the fear of 
loneliness, of death and his conscience. 

Sir Ralph has created a modern Fal- 
staff hampered by the pitiless logic 
which five more centuries have stamp- 
ed on a wearier world. As the indomi- 
table, implacable virago, Madame St. 
Pé, Mildred Natwick is superbly un- 
forgivable. Meriel Forbes (Lady Rich- 
ardson) is the pretty, foolish spinster 
who has waited for seventeen years, 
while John Stewart, once the Crown 
Prince in The King and I, is the 
twenty-year-old shy secretary. John 
Abbott gives a finely finished perform- 
ance as the Doctor. The set by Ben 
Edwards is worthy of the meticulous 
intelligence of Harold Clurman’s direc- 
tion and the translation by Lucienne 
Hill is also unusually fluent. Waltz of 
the Toreadors is as full of Latin wit as 
Latin ruthlessness. It seemed a bit un- 
necessary to give the little Curé a red 
nose.—At the Coronet. 


PURPLE DUST.—The Cherry Lane has 
found a worthwhile successor to its 
Thieves’ Carnival of two season’s ago. 
The new pale yellow silk curtain seems 
a banner of success and audiences 
leave its upholstered chairs chuckling 
happily. Sean O’Casey has described 
his comedy as “wayward” which in- 
deed it is, compounded of farce, slap- 
stick, poetry, with an occasional dance 
and song. Paul Shyre, who organized 
the acclaimed readings of O’Casey’s 
autobiography is also one of the pres- 
ent producers and plays one of the two 
Englishmen who have undertaken to 
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restore an ancient Irish manor house 
to its former glory. The local workmen 
humor their employers as madmen as 
do the two native girls scandalously 
installed in the old house whose par- 
lous state of dilapidation plus the vaga- 
ries of the workmen make daily life 
completely unpredictable. 

After shivering through a night in 
sleeping bags in their windy hall, the 
two owners are roused by the local 
roosters to find their neighbors arriv- 
ing in force with all their saleable live- 
stock. A cow invades the library; a 
lawn roller knocks an exit through a 
wall; the lights go off; the telephone is 
dead and mysterious faces peer through 
holes in the ceiling. While a horse dis- 
poses of the scholar, the girls run away 
with local swains while the river rises 
in spate. O’Casey’s imagination is as 
unflagging as the spirits of the com- 
pany and through all the motley runs 
the echo of lilting prose — “golden 
poetry out of dancing words.” 

Harry Bannister is commanding as 
the sententious Cyril, a determined ro- 
manticist who is properly infuriated 
by Paul Shyre’s bumptious little Cam- 
bridge pedant. Stephen Elliott brings 
rich and resounding speech to the Gael 
minded workman with Mike Kellin as 
the wily conciliator. O’Killigain is sur- 
prisingly well played by Alvin Epstein 
first seen here as assistant to Marcel 
Marceau and then as the attenuated 
slave in Waiting for Godot. Disguised 
by heavy tweed and a muffler his 
brogue to non-Celtic ears seems con- 
vincing. That hardy perennial, P. J. 
Kelly, is the local Canon. 

Mr. O’Casey has balanced his satire 
of the Irish with his two British bache- 
lors. To anyone inclined to judge 
harshly his rough and tumble comedy 
it seems fair to remind them that 
whereas Mr. Shyre’s version of Pic- 
tures in the Hallway ended on a strong- 
ly sensual note, the book closed on 
the boy’s friendship with the new rec- 
tor, while Red Roses for Me with its 
idealism and tolerance closed pre- 
maturely because of a lack of available 
theaters. The most spectacular part of 
the production is the set by Polakov 
with its use of perspective—so long 
out of date—which transforms the 
miniature stage into a long Tudor gal- 
lery. Purple Dust is a romp carried 
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out with light-hearted bravado which 
ends as unexpectedly as it begins.—Alt 
the Cherry Lane. 


A CLEARING IN THE WOODS.—At the 
beginning of the century Boris Sidis 
wrote his Multiple Personality and Dr. 
Morton Prince paraded the astonishing 
case of Miss Beauchamp or rather the 
Misses Beauchamp I, II, III, IV whose 
number III self used to mail garter 
snakes to number I self who had a 
horror of them. Mr. Laurents has now 
dramatized a case of pathological psy- 
chology. When Virginia, divorced and 
a career woman comes home in the 
midst of a nervous breakdown she 
meets Jigee and Nora and Ginna in the 
wood near the garden. But unlike the 
Beauchamp case these three girlish 
figures seem rather to be Virginia in 
various stages of her development, 
from the obnoxious ten-year-old to the 
dominant Ginna. Poor Virginia has a 
rough time of it between them and 
comes to the conclusion in the talks 
with her father that he is really re- 
sponsible for most of her mental con- 
fusion. This is nowadays the stock 
answer for the source of our troubles. 
Children blame parents, parents blame 
grandparents which, carried out ad 
infinitum, would lead us back event- 
ually to Adam and Eve and complete 
agreement with Genesis. 

So far no professional comment has 
appeared on the psychoanalysis in Mr. 
Laurents’ play which is acted with ex- 
traordinary variety and passionate 
grace by Kim Stanley. Oliver Smith 
has designed the wood with beauty; 
Lucinda Ballard, the dresses; Laurence 
Rosenthal, the incidental music, to 
which Feder has added the magic of 
his lighting. And what a relief it is 
when some wholesome sunlight floods 
the wood and Virginia, II, III and IV 
disappear as baleful memories. There 
is something to be said for normal 
heroines.—At the Belasco. 


SMALL WAR ON MURRAY HILL.—If 
not a review then at least an obituary 
seems in order for the posthumous 
play of Robert Emmet Sherwood who 
has bequeathed to the American Thea- 
ter a great legacy in Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois and There Shall Be No Night 
as well as the melodramatic Petrified 
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Forest and three cynical comedies, The 
Road to Rome, Reunion in Vienna and 
Idiot’s Delight. In his first play, The 
Road to Rome, Mr. Sherwood under- 
wrote an historical puzzle by suggest- 
ing that it was Amytis, wife to a Roman 
Consul, who deflected Hannibal from 
his march on the Roman capital by a 
peace talk with amorous argument. 
Amytis, a wily Athenian, had far more 
interest in her own well-being than the 
Roman weal. In using the same theme 
of woman’s wile changing the course 
of history during the American Revo- 
lution, Mr. Sherwood endorsed Mrs. 
Murray’s patriotism but, strange to say, 
at the very end, with her goal prac- 
tically achieved, he permits her virtue 
to be conquered by the British Gen- 
eral’s charms. 

Mr. Sherwood handled the scandal 
very lightly and delicately but it is 
really another triumph for Mrs. Mur- 
ray, one of New York’s most revered 
matrons, that the play only lasted a 
week. The whole episode is unfor- 
tunate because there are very few 
plays about the Revolution and none 
about New York and Mr. Sherwood’s 
comedy was eagerly awaited. 

Visually the production by the Play- 
wrights was one of the most alluring 
seen for a long time. Topping the ris- 
ing ground called Inckleberg by the 
Dutch — now Murray Hill—was Mr. 
Robert Murray’s farm. Boris Aronson, 
the designer, embellished Mr. Murray’s 
house with a Georgian drawing room 
as fine as the Van Cortlands’, from 
whose exterior walls rolling meadows 
slope down on one side to the Hudson 
and on the other to the East River. 
The fine woodwork and delicate Shera- 
ton chairs and tables with a rose- 
colored sofa were the perfect setting 
for Irene Sharaff’s delicate costumes 
so prettily worn by Jan Sterling 
against the splendid scarlet of the 
British uniforms. 
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A traveler curtain indicated with 
blue and red arrows the positions of 
the American and British troops. 
American strategy was then at its 
nadir. General Washington, who had 
taken the preposterous risk of trying 
to hold Brooklyn Heights with the Brit- 
ish navy in the harbor, had ferried his 
army over to Manhattan by night and 
had reached Harlem when Howe land- 
ed his forces at Kip’s Bay but General 
Putnam and five thousand men were 
trapped in the city and their only hope 
was to scurry up Broadway before 
Howe crossed the island and cut off 
their retreat. That was why Mrs. Mur- 
ray put on her best ribbons and in- 
vited General Sir William Howe to 
dinner. 

Mr. Sherwood did not succeed in 
dramatizing the very desperate condi- 
tion of the American Army to whom 
the loss of five thousand men might 
have been fatal and, although he inti- 
mated Howe’s lack of enthusiasm and 
showed his aversion to the Hessian 
mercenaries, he did not emphasize the 
curious fact that both General Howe 
and his brother, the Admiral, had al- 
ways been ardent Whigs. Respect for 
the Americans was a family tradition 
and when they were placed in com- 
mand of the expeditionary force they 
insisted on being appointed Peace 
Commissioners as well. Our actual debt 
to the Howes is still to be reckoned. 
Obviously Mrs. Murray’s encounter 
with the British General is not strong 
enough material for a three-act come- 
dy. Mr. Sherwood would undoubtedly 
have injected some vitamins into it had 
he lived. 

Beside the bumptious Hessian Gen- 
eral and the romance of the aide-de- 
camp and Mrs. Murray’s sister, Leo 
Genn as Howe and young Daniel 
Massey as a titled lieutenant upheld 
the best tradition of British staff of- 
ficers. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


TILL WE HAVE FACES 

by C. S. Lewis 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.50 
Till We Have Faces should prove to be 
the most widely read, as it is the most 
brilliant, of Mr. Lewis’ four novels. 
Perelandra and Out of the Silent 
Planet, for all their splendid merits, 
suffer from that thinness which science 
fiction cannot wholly avoid. And That 
Hideous Strength is the most cluttered 
and poorly focused of the author’s at- 
tempts to achieve the vision splendid. 
In Till We Have Faces a fascinating 
pattern of events and a subtle allegory 
meet and merge. 

Mr. Lewis retells the Greek myth of 
Psyche and her unseen husband, the 
god Cupid. In the original version, 
wicked sisters persuade Psyche to 
light a lamp and discover her lover’s 
identity. Here the “wicked” sister is 
the narrator; the story of this sister’s 
limitations and her progress toward 
self-discovery offers a psychological 
pattern which parallels the spiritual 
one of Psyche’s abandonment and 
travail. Mr. Lewis makes the nar- 
rator’s kingdom of Glome, a barbaric 
one just beyond the reaches of the 
Greek idea, a tangible meeting place 
of the worlds of prehistory and of 
dream. 

One reading will not exhaust the 
cluster of meanings in this book. 
Among the most fruitful is its treat- 
ment of the warfare between Greek 
daylight reason and a barbaric prefigu- 
ration of revealed religion, which in 
Glome has only reached what the nar- 
rator calls “the horror of holiness.” 
Oruel, like her sister Psyche, must suf- 
fer much before she learns the mean- 
ing of Psyche’s story: the uniting of 


the soul with the Divine Nature. That 
a current novel should be devoted, 
with beauty and brilliance, to so ex- 
alted a theme, gives one new confi- 
dence in the writing of our time. 


TWILIGHT FOR THE GODS 

by Ernest Gann 

Sloane. $3.95 
In Twilight for the Gods Mr. Gann, 
whose novel The High and the Mighty 
was a persuasive epic of the big com- 
mercial planes, celebrates the passing 
of the sailing ship. We are on the last 
voyage of the barquentine Cannibal, 
sailing from the South Seas to Mexico 
with a cargo of copra and a handful 
of passengers. One of the passengers 
is a beautiful, enigmatic young woman 
who boards with the extraordinary 
demand that the Cannibal must not 
touch Honolulu under any circum- 
stances. (The enterprising first mate 
discovers Charlotte King is a former 
Honolulu prostitute and a _ fugitive 
from the law.) A missionary minister 
and an elderly couple are among the 
assorted misfits and failures making 
the voyage. 

Mr. Gann achieves the double effect 
of depicting a voyage realistically and 
authentically handled, and of repre- 
senting the Cannibal as a floating cos- 
mos. Fact and symbol come together 
in the person of Davey Bell, the reflec- 
tive captain of the Cannibal. He is the 
responsible nerve center of the ship; 
he is also, being a man given to medi- 
tation as well as to action, its phi- 
losopher. The mature reader should 
find Twilight for the Gods rewarding 
experience as a seagoing adventure 
symbolic of the human journey toward 
understanding and self-knowledge. 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS 

by Ivy Compton-Burnett 

Zero Press. $3.75 
There is more than usual irony in the 
title and attitude of Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s latest novel. Innocently, and 
through understandable circumstances, 
the leading brother and sister in the 
story become husband and wife. Only 
after many years of life together is 
their relationship revealed to them, 
just in time to prevent a repetition of 
their fate in a second generation. 
What most people would consider 
only normal selfishness reaps an Oedi- 
pean reward. 

No writer could be less “sensational” 
in the treatment of this circumstance 
(theme seems too strong a word for it) 
than Miss Compton-Burnett. Brothers 
and Sisters is a typical performance, 
slightly less astringent and somewhat 
less rich in quotable “good lines” than 
usual. (One of the best: “The weak 


part of martyrdom is, that it is so bad 
for other people.’’) 

One hopes that it is not a sign of 
failing powers in the author for her 
to be so relatively lavish in back- 
ground and other descriptive writing, 


an inferior substitute for her normal 
technique of presenting a few sparse 
stage directions for her stark and 
striking dialogue. “We have been the 
selves our experience has made us,” 
one character observes before the final 
curtain is lowered, and that oblique 
judgment is as close as the author 
comes to comment on those whose mo- 
tives she has analyzed to shreds. 


FATHER JUNIPER AND THE GENERAL 
by James Norman 

Morrow. $3.75 
It is important, first of all, to consider 
Hamilcar Braga, the richest man in the 
Mexican town of Santiago de Gante. 
General Braga is a “finger-general’”; 
that is, Pancho Villa once pointed a 
finger at him and said, “Be a general.” 
The uniform was Braga’s own design, 
as was the position of plutocrat he 
carved out for himself. Perhaps the 
most impressive tribute to his power 
is his possession of the statue of the 
town’s patron saint. 

Secondly, it is important to consider 
Father Juniper. After a period in the 
States, when he became known for 
making cheese in a shoe, Father Juni- 
per finds himself pastor in the town’s 
main parish. In no time he is in a 
war of prestige with the General for 
the return of the statue. Leagued with 
the padre is Old Vasco, a retired 
bandit, Policarpio, the saloon-keeper, 
and Don Ignacio, the atheist idol- 
maker. This should give you the gen- 
eral idea. For a while, Father Juniper 
has the statue in his possession, only to 
find he must pay rent to the General— 
exactly the same sum he can win from 
the town council for converting the 
atheist. Any relation to Mexico past 
or present, or to the Church, of course, 
is purely casual and incidental. Father 
Juniper and the General may be non- 
sense, but it is genial nonsense. How- 
ever, the book is lacking in malice as 
it is in logic. In fine, tortillas and corn 
that may suit some tastes. 


Fa oie: New Books 


DAY AFTER TOMORROW 

by Roma Rudd Turkel 

Kenedy. $3.75 
This book, directed to adults, is a 
practical guide on how to prepare for 
retirement and what comes after. Its 
recommendations, right down to diet- 
ing and Social Security benefits, are 
down-to-earth, and yet a golden thread 


of spirituality holds them together 
against the charge of materialism or 
secularism, 

Mrs. Turkel, staff writer for Infor- 
mation, writes in a breezy, humorous 
style and anticipates our tomorrows 
with a sense of pleasant expectation 
rather than fear or weary resignation. 
With Browning she agrees that “The 
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best is yet to be, that last of life for 
which the first was made”; but she 
also believes that the way we live now 
fi mines whether the later years 
au ve rewarding. She discusses the 
need of developing now a sense of in- 
dependence, of interesting ourselves in 
hobbies and creative activities, and 
she examines numerous other prac- 
tices and projects that can help to rob 
old age of any bitterness or loneliness. 
The last chapter (though its relation 
to old age seems to me somewhat 
forced) is an absolutely superb appeal 
to Catholics to live their lives now 
full of light and love and the warmth 
of Christ. “Catholics are people who 
are in love.” 

There is an urgent need for a good 
Catholic book on the problem of old 
age that is intensified with every dis- 
covery of a new “wonder drug.” Mrs. 
Turkel has satisfied that need with a 
solid, sane and almost lyrical study. 
Her book is worth reading and re- 
reading. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


MARTYR IN SCOTLAND 

by Thomas Collins 

Macmillan. $4.50. 
This is the biography of a little known, 
great man—the Scots Jesuit priest and 
martyr, Blessed John Ogilvie. He was 
put to death in Glasgow in 1615, but 
the issues and the circumstances of the 
tortures and the trial might well serve 
as source material for a script about 
Budapest or Shanghai in 1956. For in- 
stance, he was forced to go without 
sleep for eight days and nine nights. 
John Ogilvie died a cruel and unde- 
served death because he fell afoul of 
the pretensions of James Stuart, King 
of Scotland and England, to divine 
omnipotence over the consciences of 
his subjects. John Ogilvie belongs in 
the gay and gallant company of 
Thomas More, Edmund Campion, Mar- 
garet Clitherow, Robert Southwell and 
John Fisher. He died for the same is- 
sues as they did and he died as gladly. 

Until his arrest in Glasgow the 
known facts of Ogilvie’s life are scant, 
so the author fills in with considerable 
detail the background of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland. This canvas is quite 
vividly painted with a caustic and 
ironic brush. Thomas Collins is ob- 
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viously no adherent of the ruminant 
school of history, so ably represented 
by Sir Winston Churchill’s recent re- 
gurgitations in Life magazine. Collins 
deals another series of deadly docu- 
mentary blows to the Tudor-Stuart of- 
ficial history of the Reform in Britain. 
Perhaps some day the Churchills will 
look at the documents instead of the 
partisan pamphlets. 

The tortures and trial of Ogilvie, so 
dramatically presented in this book by 
copious quotations of questions and 
statements of prosecutor and prisoner, 
show Ogilvie to have been a gentle, 
witty, urbane and sharp-minded priest, 
yet so human as to lose his fiery Scots 
temper when overtantalized. “In so 
good a cause.” he said, “I am not more 
afraid to die than you are of the dishes 
when you go to supper.” He died, as 
the author says, “with the great roll- 
call of Christendom,” the litany of the 
Saints, on his lips. Professor Collins 
proves very clearly that he was the 
deliberate victim of King James, that 
chivalric and filial soul who briefly 
lost his appetite at the murder of his 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, but soon 
made diplomatic haste to fawn over 
her murderess, Elizabeth. 

ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT ME 

by Fred Allen 

Little, Brown. $5.00 
One of the few comedians well able to 
write his own material, the late Fred 
Allen in Much Ado About Me has left 
behind a segment of autobiography 
even more enjoyable than Treadmill to 
Oblivion, which covered his radio 
years. Born into a poor Boston Irish 
family as John Florence Sullivan, the 
man who was to become one of the 
nation’s most celebrated wits began 
his career, strangely enough, as a 
comic juggler, first at the amateur 
nights then flourishing in his area, 
then on the old Keith vaudeville cir- 
cuit. Indeed, despite its title, the book 
actually tells more about the now his- 
toric world of vaudeville than about 
the author; yet this in itself is a con- 
tribution to theatrical history, for 
never has it been set down with such a 
keen eye for significant detail or an 
ear for the telling ironic phrase. 

The same dry wit that set Fred 
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Ideal Reading for Lent 





A Call te the Laity 

By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing - 
Selected articles, sermons, and addresses 
by an outstanding American churchman 
stressing the importance of the lay aposto- 
late, and urging the laity to a more 
effective participation in the mission of 
the hierarchy. 


The Angels and 
Their Mission 


According to the Fathers of the 
Church 


By Jean Daniélou, S.J., translated by 
David Heimann trom his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the fathers, this renowned 
French theologian draws a sharp sketch 
of angelology as it was conceived in the 


early days of the Church. $2.75 


Why Hast Thou Come? 

By John Carr, C.SS.R.— Treatises on 
various aspects of the spiritual life in- 
tended primarily for the members of 
Active Orders who spend a substantial 
part of their day in specific external work 
for others. The book is meant to serve as 
a reminder of the danger confronting 
their religious interests and of the means 
at their disposal of counteracting p- 


Methods of Mental Prayer 


By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro — In a col. 
lected and handy form this book presents 
a quantity of material on a few of the 
more widely approved methods of mental 
prayer. In setting forth the various meth- 
ods the author is objective and preserves 
the individuality and characteristics of 
each. This work is offered to all souls 
desirous of making acquaintance with an 
art so lofty and so profitable as that of 


how to pray. $5.75 


Meditations on the 
Life of Our Lord 


By J. Nouet, S.J.—A standard work 
which has stood the test of time in popu- 
larity and wide appeal. Here are medi- 
tations for each day of the year on Gospel 
truths, adapted to the understanding and 
the heart. $4.75 


Writing of Edith Stein 


Selected, translated and introduced by 
Hilda Graef —A valuable anthology, ap- 
pearing for the first time in English, of 
the writings of the famous German/Jew- 
ish philosopher who was executed by 
the Nazis. $3.75 


The Spirit of Joy 


By Enrique Albiol, C.M., translated by 
B. T. Buckley, C.M.— Fifty joy-giving 
reflections on a variety of subjects of 
spiritual import. This is reading and 
meditative material that is at once en- 
lightening and inspirational. $3.00 


All For Jesus 


By Frederick William Faber, C.O., D.D., 
edited and revised by Maurice V. Shean, 
C.0.—A new and completely revised 
edition of one of the principal and most 
widely-read works by a spiritual master. 

$3.50 


Forward the Layman 


By J. M. Perrin, O.P.—Father Perrin 
explains the challenge to the layman in a 
secular culture with force and clarity. He 
explores the notion of apostolate, and the 
special task the laity has in the Church's 
mission today. $3.25 


When You Pray 

An Analysis of the Our Father 

By Richard Klaver, O.S.C.— Tracing the 

theological background of the petitions, 

the author demonstrates the rich uni- 

versality of the supremely perfect prayer. 
3.50 


Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano Guardini, translated by Elinor 
C. Briefs —“This is a superlatively fine 
book on the Mass by one of the greatest 
Catholic theologians . . . To read it is a 
rare treat.”"—The Catholic News $3.00 


Meditation on the Passion 
Compiled by Reginald Walsh, O.P.—This 
book will prove “most beneficial for those 
who wish to advance in the art of mental 
prayer.”"—The Witness $4.00 
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Allen’s comedy apart from the ma- 
chine-made gags of his competitors 
plays even over the characterizations 
of his family, his boyhood co-workers 
at the Boston Public Library and those 
at the Colonial Piano Company. Yet it 
is amid the fantastic personalities of 
vaudeville, not only the varied “tal- 
ent,” but the agents, managers, pro- 
ducers, even the land-ladies, that the 
book glows with warm, hilarious hu- 
mor that can hardly be matched out- 
side the theatrical scenes of Nicholas 
Nickleby. While the volume on radio 
no doubt surpassed this in caustic 
satire, it is obvious that here Allea was 
writing, with nostalgia but without 
sentimentality, of a way of life he truly 
loved. Rocer B. Doo.tey, PH.D. 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD 

by John L. McKenzie, S.J. 

Bruce. $4.50 
The title of this book (which is an 
interpretation of the Old Testament) 
is taken from a passage in the fourth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and it may indeed be said that it “dis- 
cerns the thoughts and intentions of 
the heart” rather than the outward 
course of events. Seldom, if ever, has 
there been offered to the general read- 
er a volume which traces so well the 
influence of the surrounding nations 
not only on the course of the action, 
and the thought, of the Chosen People, 
but also on the manner of recording 
those thoughts and actions, and the 
revelation of God as well. 

Father McKenzie rightly protests 
against the kind of study of the Old 
Testament which regards it only as a 
mine for evidence for the truth of 
Christianity, and he insists that an ap- 
proach to literature which looks for 
single lines rather than larger contexts 
is not a proper approach. He main- 
tains that a mystic awareness of the 
divine personality illumines the Old 
Testament which is lifted up by a hope 
that rests upon the “wholly other” 
goodness of that personality, while it 
affirms the futility of human wisdom, 
human power, human civilization, and 
the inability of man to save himself 
from himself. 

But surely Father McKenzie is at 
fault when he passes over to the New 
Testament, and, basing his judgment 
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on the first chapter of Romans, asserts 
that St. Paul “writes like a cultural 
barbarian, that he has no eyes for phi- 
losophy, literature, the arts, which are 
the rich robes wrapped around a har- 
lot.” St. Paul chooses his similes not 
from nature but from the life of the 
citizens of the Empire, and its military 
and civil organizations. He quotes a 
line or two of Greek poets, and most 
of all, St. Paul exhorts his beloved 
Philippians to cherish good things 
wherever found: whatsoever things 
are true, modest, just, holy, lovely, of 
good fame, any virtue, any praise of 
discipline, think on these things. 
Epwarp Peters, C.S.P. 


PATRICK J. HURLEY 

by Don Lohbeck 

Regnery. $6.50 
Born in Indian Territory, now Okla- 
homa, where he was the only white 
boy at the Mission school for the 
Chocktaws, Patrick J. Hurley grew up 
to be a courageous, old-fashioned, 
straight-shooting American, who has 
often, quite correctly, been called 
“colorful.” Senator Robert A. Taft 
spoke of him as a true patriot, and de- 
scribed him as one of the foremost 
fighters against Communism. Hurley 
served with distinction in our armed 
forces in World War I, later as Secre- 
tary of War under President Hoover; 
and under President Roosevelt he be- 
came Ambassador to China. 

A superlatively frank counsellor, he 
once wrote as follows to Roosevelt: 
“Because of the demands made upon 
your time, I do not believe that you 
have ever fully realized that the money 
of the American taxpayer is being used 
in the name of democracy and in the 
name of the Atlantic Charter to estab- 
lish an international trade monopoly 
that has for its purpose the exploita- 
tion of the people of the weaker na- 
tions throughout the Middle East, Af- 
rica and elsewhere. . . It is designed 
to prevent free enterprise, free com- 
merce, free access to raw materials 
by all nations except Britain. . . The 
failure of your program in Iran is due 
(1) to incompetence and lack of lead- 
ership of some of our own agents in 
Iran; (2) to opposition of British im- 
perialists, and (3) to the strong, intelli- 
gent and determined opposition of the 
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United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion.” A few weeks after the receipt 
of this letter, Roosevelt named Hurley 
Ambassador to China. 

If Hurley’s best diplomatic feat was 
his diagnosis of the situation in the 
Middle East, probably his greatest 
blunder was to accept at face value 
Stalin’s profession of readiness to co- 
operate with the United States in 
China—a blunder which the shrewder 
George Kennan, our representative in 
Moscow, detected at once. This error 
of judgment led Hurley to urge Chiang- 
Kai-shek to make larger concessions 
to the Chinese Communists; but Chi- 
ang, despite his friendship for Hurley, 
refused. That Hurley had no liking for 
Communism will be quite evident to 
anyone who reads the Institute of 
Pacific Relations Hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee. Here one will 
find dozens and dozens of references 
to Hurley, many of them reflecting the 
Daily Worker’s animosity toward him. 

Mr. Lohbeck, having had “complete 
access to General Hurley’s private pa- 
pers,” presents a vast amount of in- 
teresting information which, however, 
has not been skillfully organized. The 
index is less than adequate, and the 
arrangement of notes is annoyingly 
cumbersome. With regard to the Hur- 
ley family’s religion, the author might 
have followed one of two courses— 
either to shun the matter entirely, or 
to treat it fully and frankly: but he 
follows neither of these. Readers are 
told that Pat’s mother “had been edu- 
cated in a Catholic institution”; and 
that his “eldest sister had entered the 
convent”; but they are not told 
whether Pat had ever been baptized; 
and they may be led to wonder why 
his wedding to the daughter of Ad- 
miral Wilson merits only this one brief 
sentence: “On December 5, 1919, they 
were quietly married.” 


JosepH McSorvey, C.S.P. 


TOWARD THE SUMMIT 
by Raymond L. Bruckberger, O.P. 
trans. by Sister M. Camille, O.S.F. 
and Alastair Guinan 
Kenedy. $2.75 
God is no pastime. One who is rea- 
sonable and knows God, or one who 
is reasonable and is searching to know 
God, does not treat God as a hobby or 
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eur Thoughtful 
Catholic Readers 
MARTYRS IN CHINA 


by Jean Monsterleet, S.J. The factual account 
of the methods used by Chinese Communists 
to subject a gentle people. Told from the 
experience of a missionary who spent 14 years 
with the Catholic missions in China. Imprima- 
tur, 17 illustrations, indexed, 293 pages, $3.75 


THE GOLDEN HEART 


by John Beevers. The first full and authorized 
story of Our Lady of Beauraing, designed to 
be used as a guide to the little town of Beau- 
raing in Belgium where this miracle was 
performed. Imprimatur, 14 illustrations, 79 
pages, paper-bound, $1.75 


FREUD, 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
CATHOLICISM 


by Father Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M. Psy- 
chologist-theologian Father Dempsey believes 
that the Catholic mind can benefit from any 
facts of truth that have been unearthed by 
analysis, and that analysis can draw profit from 
the wisdom of the Catholic Church. 209 pages, 

$3.00 


VALIANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


by Doris Burton. 10 “valiant women and 
girls” are portrayed for their Christian virtues 
of courage, fortitude, and self-sacrifice. In- 
cludes stories of Eve Lavalliere, Margaret 
Sinclair, Edith Stein. Companion- volume to 
Daring to Live. For older children and adults. 
Imprimatur, 184 pages, $2.95 


Angelus Books 


These titles of Catholic interest are standard 
format, paper bound, set in attractive type, 
and priced at $1.25 Bes They are ——s 
new manuscripts never before available in 
English at any price. Imprimatur. 


COSMOLOGY FOR ALL 
by Edwin Babbitte, O.F.M. 
PSYCHIATRY FOR ALL 
by Herman Dobbelstein, M.D 
THE WEEPING STATUE OF SYRACUSE 
by Father H. Jongen, 8.M.M. 


TEMPERAMENT, NERVES AND 
THE SOUL 
by Father Josef Massman, P.S.M. 
e=——~ HENRY REGNERY 
yi COMPANY 
Fe Oo 20 West Jackson Boulevard 
1 Chicago 4, Illinois 
Publishers of Gateway Editions 
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a distraction. He is the main business 
of life. And as Father Bruckberger 
definitely points out: God is not a 
problem. God is the solution to the 
absurdity of the world. 

In Toward the Summit, a series of 
essays on Faith, Prayer, and the 
Saints, Father Bruckberger gives a re- 
freshing and vigorous, yet warm and 
appealing demonstration of spiritual 
values. His “Credo in Unum Deum” 
will shake the ground of the secularist 
who is rooted in this world’s treas- 
ures; it may even uproot him. At the 
same time it gives a closely reasoned 
and intelligible proof of God’s exist- 
ence and importance to the devout be- 
liever and the anxious inquirer. 

Of great interest to this reader was 
his treatment of prayer, particularly 
the first act in prayer: the placing of 
oneself in the presence of God. His 
counsels in this matter are very prac- 
tical; and if one follows his advice, 
God will no longer be a stranger. 

Father Bruckberger is no stranger 
to America for his autobiography, 
One Sky to Share, is known to many. 
His present work, Toward the Sum- 
mit, is both well-written and excel- 
lently translated, and it offers the 
reader a splendid opportunity for 
spiritual enrichment. 

Francis X. Diskin, C.S.P. 


THE SOURCES OF CATHOLIC DOGMA 
from Enchiridion Symbolorum 

by Henry Denzinger 

trans. by Roy J. Deferrari 

Herder. $8.50 
This book may be regarded as a mile- 
stone marking the progress of the 
Catholic laity toward a fuller partici- 
pation in the intellectual life of the 
Church. Its publication will enable 
persons unfamiliar with the Latin lan- 
guage to read the text of the chief offi- 
cial teachings of the Church in a trans- 
lation produced and supervised with 
utmost official care. 

The new book is the thirtieth edi- 
tion of an Enchiridion (or manual) 
published almost precisely a century 
ago and now presented for the first 
time in English. Denzinger’s work is 
one of the select volumes recognized 
as indispensable for students who wish 
to have a ready reference book on 
the sources of Catholic dogma from 
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the days of the Apostles to our own; 
and it includes pronouncements as 
late as the definition in 1950 of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. It 
is the kind of book one can use with 
profit all one’s life and even bequeath 
to friends to perpetuate its usefulness. 

The format of the present work is in 
keeping with its value and dignity. 
The book is enriched with notes and 
a general index, a systematic index, an 
alphabetical index, and an index of 
scriptural passages. It was translated 
by the Secretary General of the Cath- 
olic University of America, Dr. Roy J. 
Deferrari, distinguished for his know|- 
edge of Latin and Greek, who has 
aimed at—and attained—a precise, yet 
readable style. Many priests will be 
grateful for this volume which will re- 
lieve them of the task of translating 
important texts for the enlightenment 
of the laity. 

JosepH McSor ey, C.S.P. 


THE LOYALTIES OF 
ROBERT JEFFERS 

by Radcliffe Squires 

Univ. of Michigan. $4.25 
Radcliffe Squires, who is both a tal- 
ented poet and a discerning critic, 
opens his book with this statement: 
“It has been the fate of Robinson Jef- 
fers to write beyond the time which 
stimulated his unique expression, with 
the result that after an enthusiastic re- 
ception in the 1920’s he has in the past 
fifteen years been largely forgotten.” 
This reviewer recalls the enthusiasm 
that met his Tamar and Other Poems, 
in 1924. It comes as a surprise that 
Jeffers is “largely forgotten.” It is not 
so many months ago that Tower Be- 
yond Tragedy was on Broadway with 
Judith Anderson in the leading role. 
Jeffers is hardly forgotten but he may 
be neglected by the avant-garde with 
whom he has little in common. 

Jeffers is a poetof stature and power; 
and a deadly infection of mood that 
lingers with the reader, influenced the 
sick beauty and sodden air of his 
themes. His obsession with sadism 
and incest circumscribes his dramatic 
genius. He writes in the tradition of 
the Greeks, but his characters are pur- 
sued by a spirit more evil than the 
spite of the deities of Olympus. 
Squires considers carefully all the 
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facets of Jeffers’ talents. The critic 
approaches his assignment with a 
warning that he is neither a worship- 
per or debunker of Jeffers as the poet. 
He examines Jeffers’ youthful contacts 
with Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, his 
concern with religious ideas, his pre- 
dilection for physical and mental 
agony under the title of “The Anatomy 
of Violence,” his innate sympathy with 
suffering humanity in the chapter 
“The Eternal Peasant.” 

He concludes with a chapter on the 
poet’s political, religious and social 
philosophies. He tells us in his sum- 
mary that Jeffers is the first major 
poet to attempt “to bring the split in 
the modern world together in a pri- 
marily materialistic vision.” He adds 
that in the Jeffers’ definition, “Mate- 
rialism has its message, relevance and 
solace,” and that they differ from “the 
message, relevance and solace of Hu- 
manism.” Squires measures the dis- 
tinction this way: Humanism teaches 
us best why we suffer, but materialism 
teaches us best how we suffer. This 
creates a strain on the credulity of the 
reader, although one may occasionally 
applaud the critical acumen of Mr. 
Squires in his difficult task of apprais- 
ing the motives of an American poet 
who warped and tortured a splendid 
gift. If Robinson Jeffers is neglected 
as a poet, it is largely due to the mias- 
ma of his dramatic themes and not to 
the relative merits of his philosophic 
concepts. Mr. Squires skirts the moral 
values and responsibilities of the poet. 
He does at times expose the raw con- 
science of Jeffers as it talks through 
the lips of his troubled characters. 


A. M. SuLLIVAN. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Francis X. Disxin, C.S.P., Assistant, Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City 

Rocer B. Dootry, Pu.D., Catholic University; 
Associate Professor of English, Graduate 
School, St. John’s University; author of Less 
Than the Angels, Days Beyond Recall, The 
House of Shanahan; contributor to THe 
Carnotic Wort, The Sign, Extension, etc. 

Rirey Hvuoses, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; Fiction 
Critic for Tae Catnotic Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors: nationally kaown iec- 
turer; contributor to The Sign, Informa- 
tion, Books on Trial, ete.; author of The 
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Hills Were Liars; editor of All Manner of 
Men. 

Josep McSoriey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church, Father Hecker 
and His Friends, Meditations for Everyman, 
etc. 

Epwarp Perens, C.S.P., M.A., S.S.L., S.T.D. 
former rector of Santa Susanna, Church for 
Americans, Rome, Italy; Instructor, Wayne 
University; Editor, The Newman Review. 

Joun B. SHeerrn, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., Editor 
of Tue Carnotic Wortp; Consultor of the 
Society of St. Paul the Apostle; former di- 
rector, Paulist Information Center, Boston; 
contributor to The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, etc.; author of Sum and Substance, 
nationally syndicated weekly column of 
NCWC, 

. M. Suturvan, poet; editor, Duns Review 
and Modern Industry; Director Public Rela- 
tions, Dun and Bradstreet; author of Inci- 
den in Silver, Ballad of Timothy Murphy; 
Stars and Atoms Have No Size; Ballad of 
John Castner; Day in Manhattan, etc.; for- 
mer conductor, Poetry Hour, Mutual Net- 
work; member Poetry Soc. of America; Cath- 
olic Poetry Society; American Irish His- 
torical Society, etc. 

nrHony S, Woons, S.J., Art and Production 
Editor of Jesuit Misssions since 1948; grad- 
uate of Holy Cross College; contributor to 
America, Extension, Tae Carnotic Wort. 
Active in promotion of the Lay Apostolate 
and the spiritual life for laymen. 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
Foremost Catholic military prepara- ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
tory school under Christian Brothers. established as one of the leading college prepartory schools 
Accredited college preparation. of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC and complete. It is conducted by Ss ae ge 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre the patronage of the Bishep of Hartford. aeees 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


campus on Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog. 
Box O, Oakdale, Long Island. 
New York 


Christian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by @ 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preporation for a good life, and the School's outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 


Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J 























College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts Lemme for women. 
A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. ience, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical, pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, libe 
building. Pool. Lake for swimm 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 





Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M.— 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 




















Choose Grail Books For 
Your Lenten Reading 


THE CROWN OF SORROW GUIDE IN MENTAL PRAYER 
By Archbishop Alban Goodier, SJ. | By Joseph Simler, S.M. 


Details so often missed when consider- | 


ing the sufferings of Christ are clearly + enied ts aie fies grasp, 0s is shown 
brought out in these daily Lenten | 


a ° ‘ P 
ee . by this simpl : es 
Meditations which have been formed by a Se guide een pupnaaane 
weaving together the four Gospel ac- | the lay Catholic to the spiritual exercise 
counts of Our Lord’s Passion and Death, | known as Mental Prayer. _ Price $2.50 


Price $1.25 | 


The process of praying with one’s 


BLUEPRINT FOR HOLINESS 
A LAYMAN'S WAY TO By Denis Mooney, O.F.M. 
PERFECTION 


By Robert B. Eiten, S.J. 


To grow spiritually means to develop 
in one’s self the Christian Mentality. 
A book of practical knowledge for | Father Mooney explains how it can be 


attaining sanctity in the lay state. Based | done. Price 50c 


on the method of St. Ignatius. 
| 


Price $1.75 | 


j 
| 


NOTHING BUT CHRIST 
By Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. At your Bookstore 


The Rule of St. Benedict is the basis or 
for these reflections on the layman’s 


relation to Christ and how Christ is the GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


means of spiritual perfection for him. 


Price $2.00 | Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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160 pages... pocket size 
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MY HOLY WEEK MISSAL 


New Supplement containing the 
restored order of Holy Week services 
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